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“The Oldest Inhabitant”’ 


Foreword 


One generation, strictty concerned with the affairs of its own time, 
frequently fails to leave behind it a written record of the things the suc- 
reeding generations desire so much to know. Things seem commonplace 
by familiarity with them, that, when they have passed away, it would be 
important to have the details of. Frequently we thus live unthinkingly 
fcr ourselves and our own times alone. 

This is true in a too marked sense regarding the immediate locality 
of the Pascack Valley; its residents failed to comprehend some of its most 
important events, so that their history has come down to us, frequently 
fragmentary, incomplete, with their true importance entirely lacking. 

To supply as well as possible at this date the missing parts, to com- 
plete and to correct, is the aim of the following sketches of local history. 
The title adopted—The Oldest Inhabitant—suggests the recollections of 
events told of a time long past, to a generation that has Jost sight of these 
things, or those newcomers who otherwise would know nothing of them. 
As such they are laid before the reader who wishes to become better in- 
formed regarding local histcry. No effort has; been made for dramatic 
effect—they are sizuply a chronicle of events. They possess much “local 
color,” but they do not aspire to be classed as fiction. 


It is hoped that they will be found of value for their relation of facts, 
rather than for an appeal to fanty. 
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COLONEL BAYLOR MASSACRE 
AT RIVER VALE 


The massacre of the troops of Colonel George Baylor, at River Vale, 
shortly after midnight on the morning of September 28, 1778, was one of 
the most cruel and inhuman tragedies in the entire Revolutionary War. 
There was no reason for it; men who have been taken prisoners, or have 
surrendered, should be shown at least a certain amount of consideration, 
and be treated as though they are human creatures, instead of being 
clubbed to death or bayonetted like vicious wild animals, 

The men who write United States history have told a great deal about 
the massacres in the Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania, and at Cherry 
Valley, in New York, but they have left practically unnoticed the Colonel 
Baylor massacre, (Perhaps the reason for this is that in the Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley massacres it was largely women and children who were 
killed, while in the affair at River Vale it was enlisted soldiers who were 
slaughtered. 

It may be that we think of an enlisted soldier as a man who goes to 
war with the expectation of killing or being killed, and that the death of 
fifty or a hundred men, which might be regarded as a trifling loss in a 
regular battle, does not assume the importance it would otherwise have, 
and does not take the place in history that it might attain under other 
circumstances. 

It is only in local history and in tradition that we find something of 
this event. The writer has consulted the accounts written by Van Valen, 
and by Miss Westervelt, but the Fest record is in the History of Bergen 
and Passsaic Counties, by Clayten ard Nc!son. To these have been added 
interviews with men and women of the neighborhood, those who lived in 
the premises where the massacre actually occurred, those who had first- 
hand knowledge of it, and descendants of those who participated in it, 


The Tory 
Before taking up the actual occurrences of that fateful September 
morning let us look for a moment at the background of the picture, to 


grasp it in its real significance. First is to be considered the Tory ele- 
ment, which played such a large part init. There is a very decided dif- 
ference between a Royalist and a Tory. The Royalist was a man or wo- 
man who honestly believed that the government that Great Britain gave 
the Colonies was the best kind for it, and that King George III of Eng- 
land could make our laws better than we could. Buta Tory was a man 
who preyed upon his neighbors, pretending to be a British soldier or an 
American citizen, whichever suited his purpose best at the moment. He 
was not, in many cases, a real soldier, but was a camp on-hanger, fre- 
quently a spy on those around him, giving information tothe British, and 
making little private forays on his own account, stealing what he could, 
burning houses and barns, murdering in cold blood, all in the name of 
War. 

While New Jersey was intensely patriotic, giving freely of its means 
to the cause of Independence and willingly handing out for the support 
of the American army, and Bergen County was in no way behind its sis- 
ter Counties in doing its share, furnishing one full regiment of soldiers, 
yet there were plenty of men who did not take that attitude. The State 
and County were largely the theatre of the war in the Middle States, 
crossed and re-crossed by the contending armies. Through the Pascack 
Valley Washington and his troops marched, camped and secured supplies. 

While the regular British army was not so prominent here, yet the 
Tory infested it and did much to plunder and kill. 

Next we should remember that General Clinton was on the Island of 
Manhattan, and had to secure provisions for his troops. He took posses- 
sion of New York City at the beginning of the war, and remained there 
until the conclusion of it. Someone has said that it was not so much 
that Clinton had taken New York, as that New York had taken posses- 
sion of Clinton. He made it his headquarters and fought his battles 
from there, while remaining practically under a blockade. 

General Clinton was in the habit of sending over to New Jersey, and 
especially to the rich farming communities of Bergen County, for the 
food that was needed. Foraging bands would come over and make raids 
through its farms, carrying off provisions and fat cattle to feed the Brit- 
ish soldiers. They frequently stopped at farm housess and demandea 
that they themselves also be immediately fed. 


“Silver Soup” 

An instance of this sort occurred in this immediate neighborhood, and 
well illustrates this statement. One day a party of British soldiers rode 
up the lane to a farmhouse, and the housewife looking out over the open 
Dutch half-door of her kitchen saw them with dismay. She was well 
satisfied that they would not go away empty handed. From a sad experi- 
ence she knew that nov only would they insist on being fed, but they 
would take with them on departing any articles of value that might suit 
their fancy, and that it was unsafe to object, and also unwise to report 
the matter to the British commanding officer. 

She looked around hurriedly and her eye lighted on the set of high- 
ly cherished silver spoons Standing on the shelf. They were much prized 
heirlooms, She seized them, dumping them in her apron, with an idea 
of hiding them somewhere. But the soldiers were too close at hand for 


her to leave the room, so she must hide them in the kitchen. She drop- 
ped them into the big iron pot that hung boiling on the crane in the onen 
fireplace. 

No sooner had she done this than the soldiers were at the door, de- 
manding to be fed, The British captain smelled appetizing vegetable 
soup, and ordered that dinner be immediately set out for his men. Often 
thereafter it vos told by the lady’s descendants that the housewife set 
out steaming bowls of soup on her kitchen table, but as she dipped it fzom 
the pot she took exceptional care not to stir its bottom, so that the sol- 
diers would not hear the spoons rattle. Her quick woman’s wit had saved 

er precious silverware, which has passed down to her descendants with 
an added value for the above incident. Prcvably the lady believed that 
the “Silver Soup” was too rich food for the blood of even the King’s 
soldiers, 
* * * * 

General Washington had moved north to Patterson, a little village in 
Duchess County, New York, opposite West Point. General Anthony 
Wayne was encamped at Tappan Town, just east of the Pascack Valley. 
Colonel George Baylor was in command of a small force of men located 
at Paramus, about a mile north of Ridgewood. 

General Clinton was anxious to draw General Washington into an 
engagement, believing that with his own superior force he could easily 
defeat the Americans. To bring about a battle, Clinton sent a detach- 
ment of men south along the New Jersey Coast to harass the farmers. 
They destroyed mills, broke up cranberry bogs, burned buildings, confis- 
cated provisions and ammunition. It was thought that the New Jersey 
farmers would then implore Washington to come to their aid, and in 
marching to them would fall into the trap that Clinton proceeded to set. 


Clinton’s Plan 

Clinton sent General Knyphausen with 30C0 men up the east side of the 
Hudson River, to Dobb’s Ferry. The British were to gather together all 
the small boats available and hold them in readiness for the consumma- 
tion of the plan. Lord Cornwallis was sent up the Hackensack River 
valley with 5000 men. This was the same Cornwallis who two years later 
was himself caught in a similar trap when he found himself bottled up on 
the Virginia Peninsular, with Washington winning the decisive battle of 
Yorktown, and it was Cornwallis who at the time pleaded illness when 
called on to deliver his sword in token of surrender, and sent a supyordi- 
nate to take his place. It may ke said in passing that General Wash- 
ington mziznanimously refused to accept the proffered sword. 

Cornwallis divided his men into two camps, stretching them across 
the Hackensack Valley; one was located at New Bridge, about a quarter 
of a mile east of the present railroad station at North Hackensack; the 
other camp was at Liberty Pole, now Englewood. It is interesting to note 
that the raising of a flagpole, or the naming of a tavern in a country 
neighborhood, practically all farmland, could give to an entire commu- 
nity a distinctive name that it retained for several generations. It also 
shows the loyalty of some of the Americans in that vicinity, who thus 
showed their defiance of Great Britain, even though the latter’s forces 
were located within a few miles, and companies of its soldiers were con- 


stantly passing through the neighborhood, Thus they “hung their ban- 
ners on the outer wall.’’ 


So these three camps—at New Bridge, Liberty Pole and Dobb’s Ferry 
—formed a line about ten miles long, extending across the path that it 
was hoped General Washington would follow if he marched to the rescue 
of the farmers along the Jersey coast. It was planned that if Washing- 
ton came down the east side of the Hudson River, Knyphausen was to 
send for Cornwallis’ men and transport them across the river to unite 
with his own force and give battle. If, on the other hand, Washington 
came down the west side of the Hudson, or through the Hackensack Val- 
ley, a messenger was to be at once despatched to notify Knyphausen, who 
would put his men in the small boats and convey them across the Hudson 
River, to unite with the troops of Cornwallis. Thus an army of 8000 men 
would be thrown against the scanty American forces, and doubtless well 
nigh annihilate them, 

Washington’s Genius 

The scheme was well devised and would doubtless have been success- 
ful but for the military genivs of Washington. Perhaps such a battle, 
with such a result, would have proved fatal to the entire American cause, 
and have ended the Revolutionary War, crushing out the rebellion in the 
Colonies, and we to-day might be British subjects. 


Instead of walking into the trap thus set for him, Washington en- 
deavored to checkmate the play by ordering Colonel Baylor to move from 
Paramus and unite his force with that of Brigadier General Wayne, at 
Tappan Town, thus strengthening the latter, to cope with the British 
movement. 

Colonel Baylor was a young man who had displayed marked military 
ability in Glen. Washington’s army, proving himself brave and intelligent 
at the battle of Trenton He was the first man to take back to General 
Washington the news of the Hessian defeat on that occasion, and that all 
had been captured. Washington looked on him as a young man of great 
military promise, and had made him an aide-de-camp and a2 member of 
his military family. 

To Baylor had been given the honor of carrying the word of the Brit- 
ish defeat at Trenton, to the Continental Congress, which was at the time 
in session at Baltimore, Maryland. He carried with him on that occa- 
sion a captured Hessian standard of colors, and presented it to Congress. 
Those were the days when the fas:est means of communication for even 
such news as this was by means of a messenger traveling on horseback. 

Congress was so favorably impressed by the young man, and so highly 
elated over the good news that he brought, that it gave him a vo‘e of 
thanks, It also voted him a horse, fully caparisoned, and recommended 
that he be promoted to the position cf cornet of horse, and put in com- 
mand of a company of light horse. All of this was done. 

Twenty-one months after this we find him stationed at Paramus, in 
charge of a company of men from the Third Regiment of Light Dragoons 
of Virginia. 

Shortly after noon on the 27th of September Colonel Baylor and his 
men started out from Paramus and marched across what is now Wash- 


ington Township, through the present Borough of Westwood, and came 
to a point on the Hackensack River, in about the center of River Vale 
Township of to-day. With him were 12 officers and 104 enlisted men, a 
total of 117, 

It was just as twilight was falling that he decided to camp here for 
the night, at least. This was the first of a series of fatal blunders that 
he made. He had been instructed by General Washington to go on and 
to uriie vith Brigadier-General Wayne, without delay. 

The place which he decided on to make his camp for the night was 
near the west end of the bridge over the Hackensack River. Here Cor- 
nelius A, Haring owned a tract of five hundred acres, conveyed to him by 
a royal patent from King George III, extending from the Hackensack 
River on the east to thé Pascack Brook on the west. This deed is still 
in the possession of the descendants of Mr. Haring. The consideration 
for the tract was “sixteen pounds of currant lawful money of the Province 
of New York.’ This made the purchase price about $90, an equivalent 
of 18 cents per acre, 

The Haring House 

On the tiny above the river on the west side of the road Mr. Haring 
had built a saustantial stone and frame farmhouse. A few years ago it 
was torn dows. and on the site the new owner of the property, Julius 
Kessler, pullt the present mansion. When the original house was torn 
down 1 waxy .vund that the foundation walls were several feet thick, the 
oak beams 18 and 24 inches thick, and the handsplit shingles had been 
fastened on with hand-made nails. The beams resisted sawing and 
could only be burned, 

Tt was at tnis house that Colonel Baylor rapped and asked permission 
to stay for tne night, with his officers. Mr. Haring’s son Ralph, a young 
man recently married, came to the door and referred the officer to his 
father, who said the American troops were welcome to stay, but he cau- 
tioned Baylor that Tories in the immediate neighborhood were dangerous, 
and that Cornwallis and his troops were camped at New Bridge, only nine 
miles to the south. 

Baylor seemed in no way alarmed at this information and calmly prvu- 
ceeded to make his preparations for the night. He sent a Sergeant with 
twelve men to take up their station on the bridge over the river, and two 
men down the east road, and two more down the west road, as a patrol, 
to watch. Instructions were issued that these men were to be changed 
every hour, because it was so unseasonably cold that men could not re- 
main in the open for longer periods. And this was only in the latter 
part of September. 

River Vale Spy 

While the Americans were making thei: preparations for the night a 
man from River Vale—his rame is not now known—created an opportu- 
nity to spy on the soldiers. He drcevo his ccws along the road, letting 
them browse on the grass along the way, while he quietly counted the 
soldiers, observed where they were being quartered in houses and barns of 
the neighbors, a half-dozen in all, and where the guards and patrol were 
disposed. Then he hurried to the British outposts at New Bridge, and 
communicated his information to Cornwallis, 


Cornwallis sent word to Knyphausen that this was a favorable time to 
strike the Americans by advancing on General Wayne, while he planned 
to capture Baylor. Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell was sent 
with the Seventy-first or Highland Regiment, to cross the Hudson River 
at the narrow part at the southern end of the Tappan Zee. However, the 
water proved so rough that it took a long time for them to reach Sneden’s 
Landing on the west side. But Wayne had been informed by a deserter 
from the British army that Camptell was on the way to attack him, and 
quietly slipped away with his men, making asuccessful escape, and thus 
the British expedition came to naught, so far as the attack on Wayne was 


concerned. 
* ok * * 


General Clinton had previously sent Major-General Grey along the 
New England shore of Long Island Sound to Martha’s Vineyard and Bed- 
ford, in Massachusetts, to do as much damage as possible to the Ameri- 
cans, He was a notorious murderer and a vicious, blood-thirsty man. 
He was in the habit of making his men remove the flints from their flint- 
lock muskets, so that they could not shoot, and must depend entirely on 
their bayonets to do their cruel work, This caused him to be known as 
“No-Flint Grey,’ and to be much feared and disliked. He was an un- 
scrupulous man, who the records show, had been known to make talse re- 
turns and to have stolen army provisions designed for his soldiers. 


* * oO * 


Just before midnight on September 27 the British troops marched up 
the road on the west side of the Hackensack River, When they reach- 
ed a point about a half-mile below the patrol on that road, and thererore 
about a mile and a half south of Baylor’s camp, they left the road and 
proceeded through the fields to the left, or west side, being guided by the 
Tory who had brought the information to Cornwallis. This Tory was 
well acquainted with all of that section and brought the soldiers out on 
the road which now leads to Hillsdale, a little distance west of the Haring 
homestead. ; 

The men in this party had been picked from six companies of the 
Second Battalion of Light Infantry, and was commanded by Hon. Major 
John Maitland, of the Seventy-first Regiment, 


Quietly the British approached the guard on the bridge and succeed- 
ed without any difficulty in taking all of them prisoners, except one. This 
man saw the enemy in time, and snapped his pistol at them, but it fail- 
ed to explode, He ran up the hill and pounded loudly on the door of the 
Haring house. 


Mr. Haring came to the door, half-dressed, with a candle in his hand, 
having been roused by his son Ralph, who had answered the frantic sum- 
mons of the escaped messenger. It was then between 1 and 2 o’clock in 
the morning of the 28th. 


Grey, with his men, led on by Major Turner Straubanzee, of the Sev- 
enteenth Regiment of Foot, now the Second Battalion of Light Infantry, 
who was then in charge of the Hessians, pushed the door open, and with 
profane and abusive threats demanded that Colonel Baylor and his com- 


panions be immediately delivered to the tender mercies of his mercenaries 
Cruel Murder 


Colonel Baylor and Major Alexander Clough were sleeping in a room 
on the second fluor. They realized that they were trapped, with no means 
of escape. First they hid in the big Dutch fireplace, but were soon dis- 
covered and brought downstairs. As Baylor came down, Straubanzee, 
with his sword, ran him through and pinned him to the wall, Major 
Clough was clubbed to death, although he begged for nis rte. B's body 
was then stripped of its clothing. 

Family traaition says that while these men were being prutally mur- 
dered, Mrs, Haring was forced to stand at the foot of the stairs and look 
on, while she held the candle to light the scene. Next morning, it is 
said, her hair, which the evening before had been dark, was as white as 
snow, caused by the shocking event. 

While this was going on in the house, other Hessians had gone to a 
red barn that stood on the property to the north of the house and west 
of the road which now leads to Pearl River. It stood beside the little 
meadow brook which now feeds the pond on the Kessler estate. In this 
barn were a number of Baylor’s men spending the night. The place was 
quickly surrounded and Grey ordered his men to “show no quarter to the 
Rebels. 


Hide in Straw 


Some of the men in the barn hid under the buckwheat straw stored 
in the mow. The Hessians, however, trampled over the straw, thrusting 
their bayonets down through it, maiming and killing the men underneath 
while their blood trickled down between the beams to the floor below. 

Those who were thus massacred were men of Lieutenant John Smith’s 
Company. They were brutally murdered after they had surrendered, 

One man made a wild dash out through a rear door, jumped over a 
fence, though fired at, and with two companions, managed to escape in- 
to the thick woods that at that time grew close to the west side of the 
barn. Family tradition also asserts that the following day this soldier 
organized a small party of loyal men from the neighborhood, and leading 
them back, the company fell on the band of Hessians and spared not one 
of them. 

Major Maitland’s forces soon appeared on the scene and took active 
part in the brutal carnage. 

The British and Hessians then went to the houses and barns in the 
vicinity, killing or capturing all the soldiers who had been quartered in 
them for the night, ‘ 

Many Fatalities 

The additional fatalities, so far as can be sonstructed, are as follows: 

Thomas Talley, of the Sixth Troop, died from six wounds in his breast 
and was then stripped of his clothing. 

Private Benson, of the Second Troop, received twelve bayonet wounds, 


under direct orders from a British officer, to ‘“‘stab all and take no pris- 
oners.” 


Private Southward, of the Fifth Troop, managed to escape. He saw 
five members of his company bayonnetted to death after they had sur- 
rendered. 

Private Cullency, of the First Troop, received twelve wounds, and saw 
men struck on their heads with guns, 

Lieutenant William Barrett escaped. Captain Robert Randolph and 
three cornets were taken prisoners. Adjutant Morrow was thought to 
be dead, as he was very badly wounded, and was left behind. However, 
it was found next morning that he was still alive, and Lieutenant John 
Smith and those of his Company who had escaped, carried Morrow away 
when they returned, seeking their comrades. 

Part of Sir James Baird’s company surrounded a nearby barn where 
sixteen American Dragoons were sleeping, The Dravoons fired a dozen 
shots from their pistols, and killed an enlisted man of the Second British 
battalion. They then struck at their enemies with their broadswords. 
Nine of these Dragoons were bayonnetted, and the remaining seven were 
taken prisoners. 

The Fourth Troop of Colonel Baylor’s men was taken prisoners, but 
because the British captain in charge of those who captured them, di- 
rectly disobeyed the orders of his superior officer and gave humane in- 
structions that these Americans should not be killed, none of them were 
injured. 

Of Colonel Baylor’s men eleven were instantly bayonnetted to death, 
seventeen were left behind in the expectation that they would die, thirty- 
nine were taken prisoners, of whom eight were wounded. The remain- 
der of the par'ty escaped. All the arms and equipment of the Ameri- 
cans were captured, together with seventy horses. 

The Hessians dragged the bodies of the men they had killed to a tan- 
nery which the Haring family operated just east of the River Vale Road, 
where the meadow brook . empties into the Hackensack River, They 
threw them into the three tan vats, and marked the spot by placing the 
big stone used for grinding oak bark for tanning, over the vats. 


Historic Millstone 

Years afterwards Abram C. Holdrum asked Mr. Haring’s descendant 
who then owned the property, to name a price for this millstone, Mr. 
Haring jestingly replied that if Mr. Holdrum could take the stone away 
he was welcome to it. This looked like a practical impossibility, as with 
the lapse of time the stone, some four feet high and eighteen inches 
thick, had gradually sunk deeper and deeper into the soft ground where 
the vats had once been, and now was below the surface. 

However, Mr. Holdrum set several men at work, who dug for a week 
before they could loosen the stone. Then a yoke of oxen was brought 
and finally the only tombstone that the American soldiers had ever had 
was carted away. It still stands at the side of the driveway on the prop- 
erty now occupied by Garret S, M. Holdrum, son of the man who secured 


the stone. 
# * * * 


The British marched their prisoners to Tappan Town, where they took 
possession of the Dutch Reformed Church and made it both a prison and 


a hospital It was in this church exactly two years afterwards that the 
Americans held the court martial which tried and convicted Major John 
Andre of being a British spy. 

There seems no reasonable way to excuse or condone the action of 
Colonel Baylor. He deliberately disobeyed the instructions of General 
Washington, which were that he march on and unite with the troops of 
Brigadier-General Wayne, Perhaps he felt that his small body of men 
would melt away in the larger body to which it was proceeding, and he 
himself would become only a comparatively inconspicuous officer in the 
more briliant lustre of the military prominence of General Wayne. 

He neglected to properly protect the men in his charge and left them 
exposed in a region known to have hostile spies, and with a much larger 
British force near at hand. He was warned by Mr. Haring of this latter 
fact, even if he had not known it before reaching River Vale. 

Baylor had been engaged in war long enough to know these things, 
and less than two years before this time had seen the result of just such 
criminal negligence as this when he himself profited by the rash folly of 
Colonel Rahl, at the battle of Trenton. Baylor was over-presumptous 
and under-careful, and he paid dearly for his conduct. 

The atrocious massacre of Colonel Baylor’s troops caused much local 
excitment. It engendered in the hearts of patriotic Americans a hatred 
of Tories, Hessians and British alike, that continued to smoulder for at 
least two generations thereafter, Throughout the entire vicinity in la- 
ter years there could be found no greater term of contempt for any per- 
son who was disliked for any reason than to refer to him as a Hessian, 
and children were frequently admonished by stern parents with the fear 
oi being turned over to those awful creatures, the Hessians. 

Even Congress took official notice of the Baylor Massacre, and on Oc- 
tober 6, 1778, passed a resolution: “That Governor Livingston be re- 
quested to use his utmost diligence in obtaining the best information 
upon oath, of the treatment of Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor and his party 
by the enemy.” 

Following this, Major-General Lord Sterling directed Dr. Griffith, of 
Colonel George Weedon’s Third Virginia Regiment, then on duty as sur- 
geon and chaplain of Brigadier-General William Woodford’s_ prigade, 
Continental Line, who attended Colonel Baylor and his wounded 
men, “to collect all the information in his power, and aid Governor Liv- 
ingston in the search for the truth of this barbarity.” 
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THE ABDUCTION OF KATHERINE ONDERDONK 


- David Smith was born at some point along the north shore of Long 
Island on April 15, 1701, and married Jerusha Rumsey. To them a 
son was boru., whom they named Claudius. The family soon after 
moved to what was at that time Orange County, N. Y.. but by a di- 
vision of the County was later in what is now Rockland County They 
setuled cn a farm at the north end of Ramapo Valley, known locally 
as the Clove, Probably this name originally was meant to refer to 
somethiny that was ‘cleft or cut. The Valley is about sixteen miles 
long and varies in width, but is not mo - than a half-mile wide at any 
point. At its southern end it narrows to only seveial .ods in width. 
Then the Ramapos fall back and the country opens out into the roll- 
ing lard of Bergen County. New Jersey. 

Through this valley originally ran the only highway between the 
New England Stats unc the Delaware River; through it passed the 
trade to Phila“elphia and the land traffic to New York City. At the 
entrance to this valley David Smith built his 10me. He also secured a 
very 7onside1able extent of wild mountain land at a very nominal fig- 
ure- But to its owner this land was valuable. It afforded an op- 
portunity to secure fuel and also to fish and hunt and trap to such 
an extent that he thus secured all the provisions, with the fields that 
he cultivated, to supply his family with both food and clothing, with 
out any expense except for labor, 

The family home stood close by the roadside and was conducted as 
a tavern, also Mrs. Smith took care of the wants of the travelers who 
wished to stop there, cooking fish, venison, beef and mutton, with 
fruit and vegetables from the farm, and providing those who stayed 
over night with comfortable shuck beds, the ticks stuffed with husks 
from the corn field. pillows filled with feathers from the barnyard 
fowls, and Liankets which she had woven from the wool of the domes- 
tic sheep. 


In this atmosphere Claudius Smith grew up. hunting, trapping 
and fishing through the mountains arcund his home. The family was 
in very comfortable circumstances and the lad secured a rather bet- 
ter education than many cf the neighboring families could afford 
to give their sons. Besides. he came in constant contact with those who 
stopped at the tavern, and from these travelers he learned much of 
the ouside world, 

David Smith died in 1787, being eigity six years of age. Very lit- 
tle is known of him beyond what has been told here. He seems to 
have been rather the silent member of the marital partnership, his — 
wife Jerusha leading in the general conduct of affairs. She cast her 
identity on the character of her son Claudius, and seemed to have 
a surprising insight into his real nature. There may have been an- 
other son, Jacob. of whom some mention has been made under the 
name of Cobus, but if this is true he was merely an incidental mem- 
ber of the family—-all the leadership centered in Claudius. 


Whether Jerusha Smith favored the headstrong characteristics of 
her elder son, or regarded them in an unfavorable light, is not known. 
The only actual expression or opinion on her part that has been pre- 
served to later generations is that ou at least one occasion she re- 
marked that Claudius “would die like a trooper’s horse, with his shoes 
on.” The reader may interpret this prediction in either way. accord- 
ing to his own fancy. How true it proved will be seen later in this 


narrative, 
e * * * & 


Claudius Smith grew up to be a stalwart, fearless. impetuous young 
man, inured to an out-of-door life, frequently keing away from home 
for days at a time. sleeping in the open, cooking his meals or spend- 
ing the night wherever the occasion found him. In spite of his educa- 
tion Smith seems to have possessed much of the superstition that was 
prevalent in his day, even among people who were regarded as sen- 
sible in every other respect: There is a story told that he was an oc- 
casional visitor at the hut of a woman known ¢«.3 Old Hester, who 
lived near the New Jersey State Line, in a vicinity known as Call 
Hollow, who was considered by the majority of those who knew her 
as a witch. 


This woman lived alone in a one-room hut in. the woods a little 
distance from the main road. In fact, her home was removed from 
other dwellings, and no one turned in to the path that led to her 
house except those who came to consult her about some mysterious 
matter that they believed she as the only one who had communi- 
cation with evil spirits could advise them about. 


The few pieces of silver which she always insisted upon being 
first placed in her left hand. which she then held tightly clasped over 
her heart. while she talked. seemed to be the only means of her sup- 
port. The old womar had 2 black goat and a black cat; these were. 
her only companions. 


On one occasion, so the story goes, Claudius Smith came to the 
hut in the woods on a dark stormy night. when the wind was blowing 


fiercely. He had no fear of the night or the elements, but he was 
afraid to have anyone see him have any intercourse with a _ witch. 
When he was seated across a little stand from ber the woman inquir- 
.d what it wes that had brought him to her, and when he 2xplained 
that he had a certain important undertaking in mind that ne want- 
ed. to learn the ovtcome of, she at first refused to give him any in- 
formation. 

Claudius doubled the fee usually paid for her predictions. and 
then Old Hester, holding the silver he had given her tightly against 
her breast, with the long skinny forefinger of her right hand swept 
some of the cards off of the top of a none too clean pack that lay 
in front of her. 

The card that was thus revealed to view was the queen of hearts. 
“There is a lady, a fair young girl that you are enamored ot.” she 
said. And looking up quickly she caught on her visitor’s face an ex- 
pression that assured her guess had been correct. 

Next the jack of diamonds appeared. followed by the ace of clubs. 
Old Hester stopped and looked up.“That knave was meant for you.” 
she said, “and in spite ef all your money, whatever you are Dlanning 
will end in trcuble.” 

“T don’t trust any of your talk,’ responded Claudius, “but go on 
and tell me what clse you see.” The womar took a tea cup from a shelf 
and poured some water in it. and stirred it carefully with her fore- 
finger, looking intently into the cup which sudcenly seemed tc have 
some-hing in it besides water. Perhaps it was merely from Old Hes- 
ter’s finger, but there was a diriy smudge settling in the bottom of 
the cup. 

The witch leaned back in her chair and ther extended her left 
hand to Smith. with the coins in her open palm. “Take back your 
silver, but leave the yvirl alone,” she cried. 

For once Claudius Smith’s nerve was visibly shaken. But recov- 
ering himself, he said, with 2 forced laugh and what he tried # make 
a bold showing, “Go on and tell me all. I am not afraid of any man 
alive, or ghost of any that are dead, I don’t believe any cf your foolish 
talk.” Then he added, “N.., I am not afraid of the Devil himself and 
I am going to go ahead. all I want to know is how it will turn out.” 

Old Hester assumed 2 degree o: dignity as she replied: “Claudius 
Smith, you may not be afraid of the Devil, now. but there will come 
a time vhen you will be afraid of what I see before you. I offered 
to give you back your money i: you would not have anything to do 
with some girl whose card I saw- You would not believe Hester, and 
defied the Devil himself. Now know the rest. Here in this cup I see 
several men, one is taller than the others—that is you. There are 
other people all around. A man steps cut and puts a rope around 
the necks of you and your companinns, then others step out and here 
I see you hanged. Hester has told you; go away and do not come 
here again.” 

Smith was visibly shaken. but went out of the hut with as much 
bravado as he could at the time muster. He is said never te have 
returned, 


If this story is true the probability is that when old Hester saw 
that her ‘irst random statement about a beautiful girl was the mat- 
ter in Smith’s mind, her intention was to by her warning of trouble 
try to dissuade the man. whose evil nature she knew very well, to de- 
sist from pursuing his object any further. believing that only harm 
could result from whatever undertaking he had in mind. Not many 
a fortune teller of the present day is as conscientious as Old Hester 


is reported to have been on this occasion. 
* * kK * 


Up and down the Ramapo Valley are today the beautiful homes 
of well to do business nen who have settled there to enjoy the beauty 
of the surroivnding country. They have their amusements and their 
recreations, among them being the Community House, where many a 
family congreg ites. It occupies alm.st the identical spot where at 
the time being written about stood the home of Martinus Onderdonk, 
a successful farmer who by hard and diligent labor had accumulated 
a very consicerable patrimony. This was testified to by his weil tilled 
acres, large well filled barn and outbuilcings, and his comfortable 
home, cupplied with such conveniences as the times and the location 
afforded or made possible. 

Martinus Onderdonk was a Dutchman and had built nis house 
along the lines of the prevailing Dutch style. It did not face direct- 
ly on the roadway as do houses of the present day, but its front en- 
trance was directly to the south, it had been “set by the compass.” 
The reason for this is obvious in a time or place where clocks were 
a rarity. The simple arrangement of setting the house at the proper 
angle and cutting a zroove in the wooden floor made it possible to 
tell very accurately what time it was by the shadow cast through the 
open door as it approached this mark. When the shadow lay di- 
rectly along the groove one of the women would go out and pull the 
wire that caused the dinner bell on its two high posts to ring. Or 
perhaps she would take from its place on the shelf over the big open 
fireplace a large conch shell, and gcing to the open door place her 
lips to the little hole that had been ‘ormed in the end of the shell by 
grinding it on a grindstone, and blowing a hearty blast. Such a 
conch shel] horn could easily be heard a mile distant when blown 
by an accomplished and lusty woman intent on summoning her men 
folks and the other laborers from their work ir. the fields or woods. 

The lower story of the Onderdonk home was built of native stone ~ 
the upper part was wood, shingled over and painted white. The long 
sloping roof extended well over the sides of the hous in a protecting 
fashion like a mother hen brooding over her chicks, It had the added 
utilitarian effect also of carrying the flow of rain water well away 
from the foundation of the house. The rooms in the upper part of 
the dwelling all had at least one side with a <!anting ceiling. under 
which the bed could be set without loss of room. The home was a 
fair duplicate of many another Dutch homestead of that time in the 
Valley. 

The Onderdonk family. so far as reliable records have come down 
to us. consisted only of Martinus, his wife and their daughter Kath- 


erine, at that time a buxom, well favored young woman in her early 
twenties. Girls married very young; as a rvle, in those days, many 
looking on the age of twenty as a near approach to spinsterhood. 
Girls married it the age that now finds them in High School, instan- 
ces were not rare of wives beginning the duties of housewives at as 
early an age as thirteen. Husbands still in their teens was not un- 
common. 

It was not because Katherine Onderdonk had no suitors that she 
had not wed, but because she had thus far adopted the plan of say- 
ing “yes,” “no.” Besides, young men of the neighborhood did not 
care to provoke trouble by encountering the enmity of Claudius Smith 
who was believed to feel that he was the only person with a claim 
on the affections of the young lady. What she or her parents thought 
about the matter was not known. as strict quietness was maint ained 
regarding the matter by the family. It certainlv would be a good match 
it was seid, so far as money matters were concerned; the Smith family 
was «.cquiring wealth, 

- *x* » *& 

Claudius Smith considered that he was a law unto himself; he rul- 
ed his father’s household; he had gathered about him a band of ruf- 
fians of whom he was the acknowledged leader. In those days when 
civil authority scarcely existed in that wild country, this band plun- 
dered the farms almcst openly. If there was complaint mide because 
a hog or sheep was stolen, the owner did not afterwards dare leave the 
horse in the pasture at night lest it be founc hamstrung in the 
morning. Barns:and haystacks were burned, and persons themselves 
were fired upon from ambush if they traveled the roads at night. 

The members of the Claudius Smith zar.g were known. but by in- 
timidation held the entire countryside from the upper end of Ramapo 
Valley ‘south into Bergen County in subjection. The writer has be- 
fore him a list of the names of the men in this band. From it are se- 
lected those of Peter Ackner and Arie Ackerman, both of Pascack. It 
is probable that the name Ackner should read Acker, now usually 
translated Ackerson, and sometimes Eckerson. Arie is the Dutch name 
for Aaron. There was a'so ¢. John Mason, whose wife lived ai ‘Pas- 
kock.” None of these people are now identified with anycne here so 
far as is known. From this. however, it will be seen that Claudius 
Smith’s gang drew its membership from beyond the Ramapo Valley. 

-Tf any offended farmer had the temerity to give chase for missing 
cattle the band could readily elude pursuit by taking shelter in the 
fastness of Noorde Kup (Dutch for North Head), or of Hooghe Kup 
(High Head). They also had a rendezvous on Round Mountain, still 
known as “Horse Stable Rock.” where as many as thirty or forty 
cattle or horses could be secreted. Rings for tieing stolen stock to were 
fastened in this ledge of rock. 

*+ * * * 

On a cervain night in September Katherine Onderdonk had gone 
to her room on the upper floor. after her parents had retired. It was 
a clear. but not moonlight night, and she stood for a little while 
louking out of the window. Scarcely had she turned away with the in- 


tention of retiring, when a blanket was t’ own over her head and a 
hand held it tightly over her mouth. She was picked up bodily and 
carried out of the open window and given to a man standing on a short 
ladder outside. who lifted her down to the ground. 

The whole affair was done so quickly and skillfully that the girl 
had no opportunity to defend herself or make an outcry. Still close- 
ly muffled she was hurried to the rear of the barn, where two horses 
were waiting, placed on one of them in front of a man who held her, 
while his companion led the horse and directed his own mount. 

Soon the little party struck across the swamps and forest be- 
tween the Onderdonk home and Kakiatt Mountain, and finally came 
to a cave that had been arranged so that it could be effectually closed 
with a crude but substantial door. Into this cave Katherine was 
thrust, though no undue force was used then or at any subsequent time 


Some time the following day she was visited by a colored girl 
who brought her foou and drink, but answered no questions. Later, 
Claudius Smith appeared and talked with her. He denied that he had 
been one of her captors, which is probably true, but endeavored to 
show how completely she was in his power, and tried to establish 
friendly relations between them. He offered to take her to his home 
as his wife if she would consent to go. 


Whatever Katherine’s feelings may previously have been towards 
Smith, there was no mistaking her attitude now, and the man went 
away without gaining his point. Each day he returned and renewed his 


arguments and persuasion, and was each time rebuffed. 
s *& F 


A negro house slave of the Onderdonk family, whom fiction has 
called Black George, but who tradition names as Caesar, made sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts to locate his young mistress after her absence 
was discovered next morning, The ladder still at the open window, 
the trampled place where the horses had been tied, and the hoofmarks 
in the soft ground made it easy to form a conclusion as to what had 
transpired during the night, but when the rocky side of Kakiatt was 
encountered the trail was lost. 

Martinus Onderdonk made every :-ffort to locate his daughter. 
and while he did not fora moment doubt Smith’s connection with her 
disappearance there was no proof, and when questioned the man de- 
ned all knowledge of the girl’s whereabouts, and even professed to be 
endeavoring to find her. 


There were no means in those days of making a systematic search 
by officers of the law, and finally it came to be regarded as an en- 
tirely hopeless matter. Still, Caesar at every opportunity. searched for 
some clue or sign on the mountainside. At last he saw the colored 
girl making trips from a cabin where she lived with an o!d negress to 
a spot where she disappeared regularly among the bushes. Next day 
he hid nearby and when the girl went into the thicket felt sure that 
he had found out what he wanted to know. 

After the girl came away again Caesar crawled on his stomach to 
a point where he could see the entrance to the cave. Seated in front 


of it, nodding in the heat of the afternoon sun that shone agiainst 
the wooden door was a member of the Claudius Smith gang. 

Caesar watched the man until quite sure he had fallen asleep, 
when he quietly rose to his feet, and advancec almost to the man. 
Then with a leap that landed him on the shoulders of the un- 
suspecting sentry, and bore him down to the ground, There was no 
gentleness with which he beat the man, and did not leave until he 
was insensible. Hurrying to the cabin he made such a furious de- 
mand for the key that it was delivered to him at once. Unlocking the 
door the negro released his mistress and the man and girl hurried down 
the mountain, finally reaching the Onderconk home safely. 

Tradition fails to tell us what the outcome of the matter was. There 
is nothing in the records at Goshen,the Countyseat, which show that it 
ever received any official attention. Perhaps the events were hushed 
up for the sake of the young woman’s reputation. and for the im- 
possibility of bringing Smith .nd his band to account. 

xk & & 

If the matter of the abducting of Katherine Onde~donk was drop- 
ped Claudius Smith cid not give up his evil ways. He was known by 
the unenviable title of the Scourge of the Ramapos, and he and his 
gang, who were known as Cowboys during the Revolutionary War. 
continued their course of plundering. In fact, the war seems to have 
been the excuse for still worse conduct than previously As Tories 
they openly avowed their attachment to the British cause and carried 
on a systematic warfare against all Americans, extending their depre- 
dations far down into New Jersey. 

Claudius had secured a wife in some way and three husky sons— 
Richard, William and James—joined the other members of the band. 
The Cowboys made raids cn the farmers living for miles around, 
drove off their cattle and horses, selling them to the British army. 
Grain and forage, with any other provisions that they could carry 
away were also taken. Any interference was rewarded by shooting the 
owners and burning the buildings. 

A few instances out of many will serve to illustrate their method, 
and substantiate these statements. A drove of about twenty fat cat- 
tle belonging to a farmer by the name of Van der Blum, living to 
the westward was pounced on and driven >ff. A party of American 
soldiers from Fort Sidman (located near Hillburn). was sent to inter- 
cept them. In an encounter with the Cowboys most of the cattle were 
recovered, five members of the gang were killed, and four Americans. 
wounded. The Cowboys succeeded in getting some of the cattle 
through to the British in New York City. but scarcely enough money 
was received to pay the expense of the trip, to say nothing of the 
deaths of some of their members. 

The cattle of Gerardus Bertholf were stolen, and when the old gen- 
tleman followed the thieves in an effort to recover his property or 
punish the marauders, he was shot and seriously wounded. 

= kK K OK 

After Brigadier General Wayne captured Stony Point the British 

prisoners were confined at Fort Sidman temporarily. These far out- 


numbered the seventy-five Americans who were marching with them. 
When they reached Coe’s Corner, on the King’s Road, it was evening 
and if they continued some of the prisoners were likely to escape, or 
to turn on their captors. Accordingly, the British were put in the 
barn on the property and a detail set to guard them. During the night 
or more accurately at 2 o’clock next morning, two soldiers became in- 
volved in an altercation that led to a fist fight. and others joined 
until a general riot was in prozress. 

To the guard on the outside the noise and excitment szem2d to in- 
dicate an attempt at a general delivery. which was believed to be due 
to the Cowboys, and they fired into the building. Four British soldiers 
were killed. One account says that as many as eighteen died. Next 
morning the soldiers were taken out and started on for Fort Sidman. 
The dead were buried in a trench behind the barn. On the site a 
new house has been built, and there are superstitious people in the 
neighborhood who still maintain that the ghosts of these soldiers 


haunt the place where they were buried. 
*~ *& RK 


There is another side to the tales of Claudius Smith. if we are 
to believe what we find in searching the records. Perhaps it is merely 
ancther version of the Robin Hood stories, but there are those who 
claim that some of Smith’s misdeeds were done with an object of 
giving back to the needy what his band extorted from the rich. It 
seems strange to find such a vein of good running through the char- 
acter of such a man. . However, there is at least one well authenticat- 
ed case which goes to prove that there is good in even the worst of 
them. 

James McClaughry was a Colonel in the American army. During the 
time when he was in a military hospital due to sickness, his wife was 
reduced to the direst straits to retain a home for herself and family, 
and even for the veriest necessities of life. In her extremity she ap- 
plied for help to a prosperous neighbor. She was flatly refused. 

The situation came to the attention of Smith. He marshalled his 
gang of ‘Cowboys and paid a visit on the neighbor, and by threats of 
the most outrageous punishments if he did net comply, forced the 
man to turn over to Mrs. McClaughry the help that she needed. Per- 
hips this one good deed was the foundation for the statement that 
Claudius Smith was not as black as he had been painted. At any 
rate there was enough against him. His misdeeds were so notorious 
that Governor Clinton, of New York State, offere. a reward of $500 for 
his capture. He was a nimble evader of the law and on July 18, 1777. 
he and a companion named John Brown. were indicted at Goshen for 
stealing a yoke of oxen. Yet they managed to escape from the jail. 

Finally the law closed in on the gang of Cowboys and in the 
struggle that ensued all of the band except three are believed to have 
been killed or captured. This section of country became too danger- 
ous for Smith to remain in. He escaped to the vicinity of his child- 
hood home at Huntington, Long Island. But the authorities were 
now thorcughly aroused. He was located there and taken out of his 
bed at night and brought secretly to Goshen, for fear that some of his 


old gang would try to effect a rescue. On January 11, 1779, Smith 
and two other men were sentenced to be hanged for murders commit- 
ted in connection with the robberies they had committed. To guard 
against a repetition of his former escape the man was kept chained 
to the stone floor of the cell in jail where he was confined. Here he 
occupied his time in cursing and reviling those who had been instru- 
mental in his capture and conviction. 

The men were sentenced to be executed on January 22. When the 
time arrived they were brought out onto the green in front of the jail, 
where the gallows had been erected, for the exccution was to be in pub- 
lic, As his last moments approached Claudius Smith kicked his shces 
from his feet. as he announced that he wanted to make his mother a 
liar, when she had years before declared that he ‘would die like a 


trooper’s horse. with his shoes on.” 
* * € 


Thus ended the career of Claudius Smith, the Scourge of the 
Ramapos, one of the worst bandits that the country has ever known. 

While the band of Cowboys was badly demoralized by the cap- 
ture and death of Claudius Smith. still there were men who were de- 
termined to seek revenge for it, They considered Henry Reynolds one 
of the principal men in this matter. A band of them visited the Rey- 
nolds home in Monroe, and attempted to take the man _ out to deal 
summarily with him. He resisted and was so well aided by his four- 
teen-year-old daughter Phebe that the assailants were twice compell- 
ed to retire. In the scrimmage Mr. Reynolds received no tess than 
thirty wounds and his ear was almost torn from his head. 

Finally several men succeeded in getiting onto the roof of ine house 
and began to tear off the boards of which it was composed, in order 
to effect an entrance. Seeing that they would succeed in getting in 
if allowed to continue, Phebe caught up a basket of feathers that w2s 
being dried and prepared for stuffing pillows and threw them onto 
the fire. The smoke so effectually suffocated the men on the roof that 
they were glad to desist, and finally the entire band left. 

During the affray, whicn lasted mcst of the night Mrs. Reynolds 
gave birth to a baby daughter who grew to womanhood later and mar- 
ried a prominent man of the vicinity. 

Although Mr. Reynolds finally recovered from his wounds he 
never fully regained his health. His ear was replaced. but so badly that 
it remained a disfigurement all the remainder of his life. 
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CAPTURE OF THE MESSENGER 


The death of Claudius Smith did not put an end to the troubles 
of the residents just north of the Pascack Valley. In fact, it seemed 
to have increased them. Smith’s gang of outlaws continued in the 
Ramapos, making raids on all the countryside.: coming down to steal, 
burn, carry off cattle. and to murder if they were opposed. Woe to 
the farmer who ti.warted them, gave information about them, or oth- 
erwise invoked their displeasure. 

The hanging of Claudius Smith in Goshen . jail ‘had no effect on 
his son Richard, except to make him swear that he would repay ten 
fold upon the authorities and upon the public in general for the death 
of his father. The young man naturally took the place made vacant 
by his father’s death, and he was even more vicious as he headed the 
gang..of Rainapo Cowboys, 

As. the Revolutionary War drew on towards its ena an incident oc- 
curred that illustrates the character of Smith and his men. and has 
another side that was often told in later times. and has come down 
to us of the Pascack Vailey in various forms. The facts, stripped of 
the embellishments that several writers of fiction have woven about it, 


are in themselves: dramatic enough to need no embellishment. 
ess 6 


James Aron aenics Raa studied for the Christian ministry and had 
Just becn ordained as a clergyman when the war broke out. He con- 
sidered the cause of his country something worth fighting for. as had 
many of the men whose histories he had read in the Scriptures he 
had been studying, and he also believed that he could be of much 
value among the men in the army. Indeed. this proved to be the 
case, and while he did not make any. special effort to acquaint those 
around him with the fact that he was a minister. yet it was not long 
in becoming known by his general behavior. and those rough soldiers 
came to respect him and his convictions, and he was soon a general 
favorite among those with whom he came in contact. 


Ever. General Washington, himself a religious man, had come to 
notice the young man whom the other men had jestingly nicknamed 
‘“Dominie.” Howe-er, the General had never given any sign that he 
had specially noticed the young man. 

This made it more remarkable when he was notified to report 
immediately at the headquarters of General Washington. It was in 
September, 1781. The American army was largely in Westchester 
County. N. Y-. and the General was making his headquarters at Dobb’s 
Ferry. He had been there since June, apparently inactive, but really 
watching Sir Henry Clinton and the British army- He was consid- 
ering making en attack in the hope that he could capture New York 
City. But he needed more help to do this and was watching for the 
French fleet under Count DeGrasse to come up from the West Indies 
and join the American force. 

James Montagnie presented himself at the house which Washington 
was occupying. He replied to his name when questioned. and was 
more than ever surprised when the General asked if he was the young 
man whom his companions called ‘“Dominie.” 

“T know about you,” said Washington, “and it is because I have 
watched you and am sure that my confidence t.as not been misplaced 
that I am going to entrust you with a very important errand. Are you 
willing to undertake a dangerous task for your country?” 

Although Montagnie was taken aback at what was being said to 
him he continued to look his Commander directly in the eye, and 
when vune latter finisled speaking he bowed as he said, “I am willing 
to undertake anything you see fit to ask me to do.” 

Then Washington explained that he had a very important message 
to be delivered to the Commander of a detachment of troops stationed 
at Morristown. N-. J. Montagnie was to cross the Hudson River to 
Stony Point by what was at that time known as King’s Ferry, to 
strike westwa-d through the lower part of Orange County, later cut 
off and made Rockland County, and when he reached the upper waters 
of the Ramapo River to come south through Bergen County, where he 
would find it comparatively easy because of the friendliness of the 
inhabitants to the American cause, to reach Morristown and deliver 
his messages safely. He was to go afoot. 

“You are familiar with the country on the west side of the River. 
are you not?” inquired the General. Montagnie assured him that he 
knew practically every foot of the way. and began to explain the course 
which he proposed following. 

“But I don’t want you to go that way, you must come down tc Hav- 
erstraw when you have crossed the river, and then take the lower 
road. going out through the Pass in the Ramapos, and then down,” 
said Washington. 

The young man looked his astonishfent and even dismay at these 
instructions, and if it had not been for his respect for his superior of- 
ficer it is possible that he would have voiced some remonstrance. He knew 
both roads equally well, and the distance was practically the same. But 
Montagnie also knew that Richard Smith and his gang of “Cowboys” 


haunted the southern slopes of the Ramapo Mountains. that they had 
a rendezvous somewhere east of the-final Pass out of the mountains. 
Tt ‘vas in the neighborhood of the cave that the elder Smith had used, 

But Washington was looking keenly at him, and there were trac- 
es of vexation and even of stern disapproval on his features, as he 
waited to hear his orders agreed to. “Dominie” Montagnie replied that 
if that was the course the Commander desired him to take he would 
not consider any other. A look of keen approval came into the older 
man’s face. 

Washington then went on to explain the plans. A boat would 
take him across the river during the night, he would be able to get 
an early start, so that by walking briskly he would be able to come 
out of the mountains into the open country early next morning. A lit- 
tle rest then and breakfast at some friendly: farmhouse should make 
it possible to reach Morristown late that day- 

The message proved to be a thin letter for the officer at Mor- 
ristown. and at the suggestion of the Chief. Montagnie took off his 
coat, slit the inner sleeve of the garment, put the missive carefully 
in the lining, and then sewed up the sleeve again. 

These arrangements having been completed the “Dominie” left 
headquarters and made the preparations for his undertaking. The 
journey was to his liking and he felt elated at the confidence that 
the General had displayed in selecting him for such an important 
undertaking. But the thought of the possibility even the probability. 
of encountering the Cowboys was a serious drawbiack, He thought of 
going across the mountains by some lonely path, but it never occurred 
to him to go by the upper road that he had first suggested, and which 
Washingion had strictly forbidden him to follow. There was no way 
for him to go except the lower road, out through the Pass, and trust 
that Providence would in some way be good to him. 


When Montagnie first entered the mountains he cut a stout walk- 
ing stick with his pocket knife. This knife and the cane were the 
only protection that he had. His clothing had been changed to that 
of an ordinary farmer. A bright night in autumn, with the stars and 
a young moon giving enough light to enable him to see his way made 
the journey no hardship for an ambitious young soldier who felt 
that if he accomplished his mission successfully he would be entitled 
to the approval of his Commander. 

Tt was after five o’clock and there was a visible brightness in 
the eastern sky behind him as the “Dominie” could just distinguish 
ahead of him the dark outlines of the hills seeming to draw together 
and shut off all progress. However, that did not disturb him; he knew 
that this was only apparent, and that the shoulder of the hill on one 
side protruded past the end of the other hill and partly around it. 
The road ran close to the foot of both hills, making an elbow. and 
here, with barely room for a single country wagon to go through, was 
the Pass. It was the custom for drivers to look well ahead on ap- 
proaching this point, to listen. and sometimes to “hello” before pro- 
ceeding. so that if by chance another wagon was coming into the 


Pass from the opposite direction one of them might stop outside to 
let the other one go by- Time and a liberal system of State road im- 
provement has changed this. and automobilists do not hesitate there 
now. In fact, very few who use this improved road now know that 
it was once the scene of a tragic encounter. They see only the gran- 
deur of the towering hills on either side of them. 

This spot is located about ten miles north-east of the village of 
Suffern: At the side of the present concrete road the historically in- 
clined passerby may find if he steps only twenty feet from the high- 
way a large boulder with a granite slab set in it, stating that here the 
American troops maintained Sidman’s Bridge, and faint outlines in 
the adjacent woods show the line of American army earthworks, Here 
the troop kept faithful watch of all that passed that way ketween 
New England and New York City. from 1776 to 1781. 

Close to the Pass rises one of the branches of the Ramapo River. 

Cee yar 

But James Montagnie had other thoughts that September morn- 
ing than the beauty of a sunrise lighting forest clad hills. He was 
looking forward to that turn in the road, just beyond which was the 
open country and comparative safety. ; 

Just then there came the clatter of hoofbeats and around the 
turn in the road came six horsemen. They rode past Montagnie and 
then reined in their horses, while they appeared to discuss the prob- 
ability of securing anything from him if they stopped and searched 
him. He looked like any ordinary countryman in his borrowed suit of — 
homespun clothing which he had adopted as his disguise. He had 
answered civilly enovgh to their curt nod when they passed him a 
moment before. It did not seem very likely that they would secure 
any plunder from him, still. he was a stranger, traveling the road so 
early that it roused their suspicions, Perhaps hx had been to Pough- 
keepsie or Newburgh or Kingston and was on his way back with mon- 
ey in his pocket. 

They called to Montagnie to stop. It was only a very little dis- 
tance around that bend in the road. and the young man looked at it a 
moment in hesitation, whether or not he should make an effort to 
reach it. But if he did. the men on horseback would be able to run . 
him down before he could go far. If only he had been a little earlier 
he might have been among friends by now. The upper part of Bergen 
County was openly friendly to the American cause, and almost. any 
farmaiouse would have given him refuge. In fact. it was not far to 
Oakland, which had that year become the Countyseat of “ergen 
County, owing to British and Tory troubles in and around Hacken- 
sack. The sympathies of the people in the vicinity of Oakland were 
well known and made this a safer place for Keeping the valuable rec- 
ords. and for the transaction of official business. | 

Thoughts like these probably flashed through Montagnie’s mind 
in that moment when he was ordered to stop. That moment of hes- 
itation proved fatal, He realized it when the leader of the band asked 
where he was bound for so early in the morning. The voice was that . 


of Richard Smith, now leader of the band. “Dominie’” had heard 
the elder Smith pour out threats and oaths at the Orange County 
authorities while he lay chained to the stone floor of his cell in Go- 
shen jail, awaiting to be hanged for his crimes. 

Tiere seemed, however. tothing better to do than to put on an in- 
nocent front and trust to Providence for the outcome. If the worst 
came to the worst he would try to escape, and he resolved to sell his. 
life as dearly as possible. As bravely as he could he motioned with 
his walking stick up the side of the hill and replied that he was mere-- 
ly going into the nearby woods. 

“Perhaps you are on your way to New York and are going around 
this way to deceive people,” said Smith. Then turning to his men 
he ordered one of them to take Montagnie up to the quarters of the 
gang and search him. 

Realizing that his last opportunity had arrived the young man 
leaped from the road and scrambled up the steep side of the hill as fast - 
as he could. One of the men jumped from his horse and came after 
him, crashing through the bushes, dislodging rocks and gaining on his 
prey. Montagnie expected that the other men would shoot him, and . 
wondered why they did not fire, until he heard Smith angrily order . 
them to catch him alive. adding that there would be time enough to . 
shoot him < “*r they had searched him. 

Smith’s reputation for cruelty to those whom he captured Was 
such that the “Dominie” considered it better to be killed at once, So 
when the pursuer came within reach he turned suddenty and brought 
his stick down on the man’s head with such force that the fellow 
dropped in his tracks. Another order from Smith, below. to catch the 
fugitive alive. prevented the others from shooting, though Montagnie . 
heard the click of muskets raised and aimec at him. Soon another 
man seized him and took him struggling down to the roaa. where the 
captive was taken roughly by the arm by a Cowboy on either side of 
him, and soon the little party came to a path leading off from the 
roadway. Then in single file, but with a strict watch rept on their . 
prisoner, they went up the stony bed of a dry mountain torrent, 
where their horses’ tracks would not be seen. then climbed the bank 
and came to their rendezvous. about six hundrei feet distant. 

The hut was made of logs, closely fitted together. so as to be used. 
as a very fair fort in time of need. It was built in front of and into the 
sides of a cave, formed by the projection of rock about one hundred 
feet long in the side of the mountain, giving ample room for all the 
men of the gang, and the dry hole at the back was capable of hold- 
ing ample provisions to er.able them to withstanc a protracted siege, It 
also served as a place of storage for the plunder that they brought in 
from their frequent raids down in the valley. 

The elevated position of the cabin made it possible for a watch- 
er to command a view of the road and much of the surrounding coun- 
try. yet the logs of which the front was ccnstructed vended with the 
surrounding trees and background of the hillside, so that an ordinary | 
observer would fail to detect it. - 


All these things dawned on Montagnie as the party came up in 
front of the cabin. and he realized how helpless his situation had be- 
rome, 

“Strip him and search everything,” ordered Smith gruffly, adding 
that by the way he tried to escape he must have something valuable 
about him. “Don’t harm him. yet, perhaps he is worth more to us 
alive than dead,” he said. 


It certainly was a trying time for Montagnie. He was tied and 
helpless while he watched the men take each of his garments separ- 
ately and rip open every seam. His boots had their soles taken off to 
See if anything was concealed in the leather; his three-cornered hat 
was cut to pieces for any money it might secrete. 

When one of the men took up the coat and cut both of the sleeves 
out of it, the “Dominie” was in despair. Knowing that one of these 
contained the fatal pape: that would unquestionably convict him of 
his connection with the American army, all his courage fin-lly desert- 
ed him. Yet he could not take his eyes off of the man who was de- 
liberately cutting open the seams. The first sleeve yielded nothing, 
but the man dexterously slit the second one, and Washington’s letter 
dropped out. 


Smith seized the paper as it fell to the ground, One glance was 
enough to show its nature, but he carefully read its contents before 
he uttered a single word. Then he handed it to his companions, and 
after they had read it inquired, “What shall we do with this fellow?” 

The man whose head Montagnie had cracked with his walking 
stick wanted to be allowed to shoot him as he stood bound to a tree. 
Four others agreed to hang him as a spy. It was Richard Smith him- 
self who saved him. temporarily. He could see a richer reward in de- 
ferring the punishment. 

Montagnie was dragged into the cabin, placed in the rear cave 
quarters, and two of the men sat in the front part to guard him. 
Smith and the three other men he did not see again. When one of 
the guards left the cabin to procure water from a spring that bubbled 
up less than one hundred feet from the cabin door the other man sat 
with his musket pointed directly at the prisoner as he lay bound on 
a pile of dry leaves. The guards tcok turns in sleeping, and the 
Same precautions were taken then, Montagnie realized as he lay there 
during three long weary days and nights that he was indeed valuable 
to the gang. He knew that the others had gone to New York, or at 
least they had sent the letter there. He had heard Smith say that Sir 
Henry Clinton would be glad to get iit; it contained just the informa- 
tion that he wanted. 

It is not strange that the young clergyman did not continue to en- 
tertain the high opinion of General Washington with which he had 
previously viewed him. If only there had not been that positive in- 
_ struction that he must go by the lower road through the mountains 
he would not now be here, and the mes:age would be safely on its way 
to Morristown. Now the whole American cause was probably lost just 
because the General had insisted that his messenger take the way 


through the Pass, which was a little shorter, but was infinitely more 
dangerous. And now, here he was. being kept until the letter had 
been given to Clinton and the other members of the gang returned and 


proceeded to hang him. 
* * * * 


During that weary three days the prisoner’s bonds were not oxce 
released, and the man who fed him or gave him a drink held a cocked 
pistol to his head while he ate or drank. 

Finally there was the sound of approaching horsemen outside, and 
knowing that it was Smith and the cthers returning, Montagnie gave 
himself up with the thought that he had only a few more minutes 
to live, One of the guards went out and talked with the other men. 
Then came the sound of a retreating party, and the guard returned. 

The bonds were taken off of Montagnie’s arms and feet and he was 
told to get up and follow the men. He could scarcely stand, his limbs 
were so strained from their long confinement. He sank back once 
on the bed of leaves. The men waited while he regained the power to 
walk. Coming out finally into the bright September sunshine the 
prisoner looked around for the rope and noose which he confidently 
expected to see danging from some nearby limb. 

Instead, the guards bade him walk between them down the nar- 
now path. When the road was reached he was told to walk toward 
the bend at the Pass, and not to look back, He heard again the 
click of pistols being aimed. and could almost feel the bullets in his 
back. He walked on, turned the elbow that the road takes through 
the Pass, and soon came out into the open country beyond. For some 
reason that he could not at the time understand he had been turn- 
ed loose by Richard Smith’s orders. 


x K OK OX 


A few days later “Dominie” Montagnie circled around to rejoin 
his company at Dobb’s Ferry. but the place was deserted, the Amer- 
ican army was gone and no one could tell him where to find it. But 
Montagnie understood now the events of the past week. Washington 
had written a decoy letter describing plans for making an attack on 
New York City. This he had sent by the “Dominie” by a course that 
he felt sure would bring it into Clinton’s hands by its being captured 
by the Cowboys. When the British General received it he strengthen- 
ed every defence and prepared to receive and annihilate Washington’s 
army. Days passed while he waited and watched for the attack. 

In the meantime, the Americans quietly slipped away, took ship 
for Virginia, and began the work of marooning Lord Cornwallis on 
the Peninsula. Information traveled slowly in those days, and it was 
not until Clinton was informed that the American vessels had been 
sighted as they sailed past the cape at the entrance to Delaware Bay 
that he realized that he had been vut-generaled by Washington. 

The Tory paper, “Rivington’s Gazette,” contains a complete ac- 
count of the preparations to receive and crush the American army that 
had the temerity to attack the British regulars. The story of Wasi- 
ington’s expected attempt to capture New York had all leaked out 


by the successful intercepting of a messenger on his way to Morris- 
town to direct co-operation of the troops there with Washington’s 
force as it marched down from Dobb’s Ferry. Richard Smith, who had 
bravely taken the despatches away from Washington’s messenger and 
thus foiled the plan received much credit, and ‘vould be amply re- 
warded accordingly. 

Thus the British and the Tories in New York City were reading 
about and discussing how Clinton would crush the American rebellion 
and capture Washington and his entire srmy in a neat trap. In the 
meantime the land forces were advancing on Jamestown, the French 
fleet had come up the river. and Cornwallis could not escape. Sur- 
render followed and the war was at an end. though not as the New 
York British had predicted. 

Having secured what they regarded as vital intelligence, Smith 
had communicated with Clinton, and for some reason that has never 
been understood. he ordered Montagnie to be released unharmed. 
Perhaps he felt so elated at what he regarded as such a rich find in 
the letter concealed in Montagnie’s coat sleeve that he merely detain- 
ed him until he felt sure that the plan could not be frustrated. and 
then gave him liberty in confidence that matters would take care of 
themselves, and with the end of the war he. Smith, would be the 
master of the local situation. Who can tell? and who can tell what 
might have been the result if “Dominie” Montagnie had not taken 
the lower road and been captured at Ramapo Pass? 


ON 


AARON BURR’S LIFE AT PARAMUS 


Anyone who studies the life of Aaron Burr will come to the con- 
clusion that he was one of the most remarkable men in history. It may 
be that the student will conclude that Burr was the greatest villain, 
or he may join with at least one of his biographers to the effect that 
the man was more sinned against than sinning. Whichever way he 
decides. the fact will still remain that Aaron Burr was remarkable in 


the extreme. 1386'7 AS 
Descended from a long line of famous Puritans, divines and college 


presidents, Burr seems not to have partaken of the traits of his an- 
cestors. He ran the full gamut of soldier, hero, idol of his command; 
lawyer who never lost a case, politician who headed his party. states- 
man who became Vice President of the United States, and by a very 
narrow margin missed becoming its President. Or. if he is seen when 
as a duelist he deliberately killed his personal friend but political 
enemy, when he is engaged in intrigue to dismember the Union. be- 
come King of Mex:co and the States of the Mississippi Valley, when 
he escapes from the law in cisguise. is captured, marched to jail as a 
criminal; at his trial, hounded from his country anj fleeing to Europe; 
living in palatial luxury in New York City, or half-starved in a for- 
eign land; or skulking back on borrowed money, hiding from. sight, 
evading his creditors. resuming his law practice in New York, and fin- 
ally lying with scarcely a friend near him, yet buried at the side of 
eminent jurists and divines in the cemetery of Princeton College, 
surely the man is remarkable. ; 

Looked at in all the various places in which he may be found in 
a lifetime of eighty years. and Aaron Burr is a remarkable man—one 
of the most remarkable that this country has ever known. But this 
sketch is not a life of Burr. but of his life at Paramus. The other 
scenes are treated of in histories and biographies. It is where the 
life of this remarkable man touches this immediate vicinity that this 
account relates. 


Colonel Malcolm, who nad been a merchant in New York York be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. offered his services at the beginning of 
hostilities. and in the early part of the year 1777 he was in command 
of Fort Sidman, at the southern end of Ramapo Pass, just across the 
line in Rockland County, N- Y. He had a company of two hundred 
and sixty men, whcse duty ii was to supervise those who _ traveled 
through Ramapo Valley, the main highway between the New England 
States and the Delaware River territory and Philadelphia. 


Colonel Malcolm’s courage and patriotism were satisfactory, but 
his discipline was lax, He was not a soldier, did not look upon his 
duties as particularly rigorous, and handled his command rather as a 
paternal than as a military affair. We was pleased when he received 
word that he was to have an assistant, but looked with dismay at his 
second in command when the latter arrived. 


His surprise was fully justified. for this assistant was a smooth- 
faced lad only five feet and six inches in height, with delicate fea- 
tures almost girlish, only just past twenty-one years of age, and look- 
ing considerably less than that. This was Aaron Burr, and it is no 
wonder that Colonel Malcolm shook his head in doubt at the prospect 
of having on his hands what seemed to him likely to be an added bur- 
den of a young boy to train, while having to permit him to occupy 
the station of command of the troops and fort. next in authority to 
himself. 


Burr Takes Charge 


But it did not take long to learn that young Aaron Burr knew much 
more about military training than did the older man. Colonel Mal- 
colm was so well satisfied that he soon gave over the entire manage- 
ment of the fort to Burr, and moved his family away. saying, “You 
shall have all the honor disciplining and fighting the regiment. while I 
will be its father.”” He did not lead the regiment into action at any 
time. and Burr took entire charge. 


Some of the officers who were entirely impossible he sent home, 
the rest he drilled steadily until he had them whipped into fighting 
trim. 


The men were. many of them, young clerks from New York City 
that had attached themselves to the regiment because it had a 
wealthy and prominent head in Colonel Malcolm; others, especially the 
junior officers, were sons of wealthy parents, who knew nothing of mil- 
itary discipline. For the bcdy of the company they were good ma- 
terial, but untrained. Burr drilled steadily and severely. but without 
undue harshness, and soon had a very satisfactory body of soldiers 
who knew what to do, and who would obey him implicitly, 

In spite of his youth, his boyish appearance. and his diminutive 
size he was in every respect a thorough soldier and his men came to 
realize it. He had won for himself honors at the battle of Quebec and 
his courage was undoubted. Resides, this, he gave attention to the san- 
itary conditions of the fort, looked after the sick. and held rigorous 
inspections. 


The men under Burr’s charge were not permitted to prey upon 
the surrounding country. Farmers took their produce to the fort and 
were paid for their goods; wood for camp fires must be procured by 
honest means, and not by tearing down fences and carrying them 
away. During his occupancy of Fort Sidman there was never one 
man ficgged, although such a thing was common enough in the army 


at that time. 
Most Prominent Feat 


Colonel Burr had numerous encounters with Tories, some of which 
are related in these sketches, but his most prominent feat was when 
he came down the valley to meet a British force at Paramus. 


Word came to the fort one day in September that two thousand 
British regulars were marching out from the quarters in New York 
City. sweeping up towards Rockland County, driving off or butchering 
cattle, burning houses and laying waste the country along the Hack- 
ensack. Saddle River and Hohokus streams. 


A small detail of men was left in charge of the fort and Burr 
marched the remainder of his men down to the Paramus Plains. The 
British had not reached there yet. but were said to be advancing 
northward, No sooner was Paramus reached than Burr was besieged by 
the people of the vicinity with tales of the doings of the Americans 
also. A number of country militia had gathered here. and were pre- 
paring to make a deliberate stand against the enemy. To do this 
they had practically cleaned the countryside of all the loose timber, 
lumber and fences, with which they were building breastworks to an- 
swer as a fortress, from behind which they proposed fighting when 
the British arrived. Colonel Burr at once put a stop to the wild run- 
ning from place to place, ordered all this material returned, to its 
owners, and brought together the untrained but willing men into con- 
nection with his own trained men. 


A messenger had met Colonel Burr before he reached Paramus, 
bearing advice from General Putnam that the English force was too 
strong for him to cope with, and advising him to retreat, so as to 
save his men and also to protect a large quantity of public stores for 
the army. which was being reserved at Fort Sidman. 

Burr declared that he would be responsible personally for the 
r-aterial at the fort. and as for a retreat he did not intend to run 
away from a foe that he had not yet seen. 

He decided to remain for the night where his troops were. so he 
posted his own men to protect the untrained militia, and then order- 
ed them to wait for further developments. 

Seventeen men whom he knew personally for their reliability he 
tock with him, and started towards the south, intending to learn ex- 
actly what the condition of affairs really was. 

The party reached the vicinity of the present Arcola, when he re- 
ceived word that the enemy was camping about a mile further on. 
His companions were pretty well exhausted by the day’s march of 
about thirty miles, and he told them to wait where they were, and 
sleep, but to avoid making any noise, 


Continues Alone 

Then Burr went on alone. He was a man who seemed to never 
know fatigue, in spite of his slender frame, and it is known that on oc- 
casion he worked steadily for as much as forty-eight hours without 
resting, and seemed to enjoy it- 

On he pressed, slipping from tree to tree, skulking in shadows of 
bushes, like a veritable Indian tracking an enemy. Finally he came to 
two sentries. They stopped to speak to each other when their beats 
came together, and Burr hid so close to them that he could hear them 
give each other the countersign of the night. Still he watched. mea- 
suring in his mind how far they were apart at the furthest point in 
their walk and the length of time before they came together again. 
Then he stole back to his still sleeping men and quietly roused them. 

He had ascertained that the picket guard that the sentinels were 
entrusted with was well in advance of the regular British force, so he 
led his men to the spot where the sentries met, and timed his ad- 
vance to lead his party between them when they were furthest apart. — 
The men slipped through undiscovered and hurried on, for now it was 
after four o’clock and soon the British would waken. 

When within thirty feet of one of the pickets the man discovered 
the approach of the Americans and challenged them, There was no 
time for caution now, and Burr at once raised his pistol and shot the 
man dead. Then the other seventeen men dashed onto the picket 
with their bayonets and captured an officer, a sergeant, a corporal, 
and twenty-seven privates. The only Englishman who resisted re- 
ceived two bayonet wounds, and died soon after 

But this was only a small part of the British force and Burr did 
not dare meet the entire body. Accordingly he adopted anothe: meth- 
od. He hurried a messenger back to Paramus, to orcer all of his force 
to come immediately, with all the militia that could be raised. Other 
messengers were sent to every point where men could be secured, tell- 
ing them that the Americans had defeated the British in a pitched 
battle. This had two effects—it brought in a host of those who had 
been despondent or half-hearted, and the news of the victory and the 
consequent gathering was so magnified that the British, when they 
heard of it, fled precipitably back to New York, thoroughly frightened. 


Not a Single Scratch 

During this episole not . single scratch was received by any of 
Burr’s men. The British were not so fortunate. The member of the 
picket who resisted the sudden attack while being marched away 
with the other prisoners, found that his injuries were too serious 
for him to continue, and fainted from loss of blood. 

Burr exercised the same care with his foe as he would with his 
Own men, and going to the fallen man, said kindly. “Go a little fur- 
ther, my gcod fellow, and we will get a surgeon for you.” 

The dying man replied, “Ah, sir, all the doctors ir America can 
do me no service, for I am a dying man: :t grieves me sorely to think 
that I have served my king upwards of twenty years and at length 
must die with a charged musket in my hand.” 


Both American and English soldiers stood around the man with 
bared heads in respectful silence and sympathy. while he breathed 
his last. He was buried where he had fallen. and then the march 
continued. 


Next morning Burr received orders for him to take his quite for- 
midable regiment that he had secured by the enlivening effect of 
his little encounter with the British to join the main Lody under Wash- 
ington, in Pennsylvania. The news that ’Burr is able to whip the 
Recc ats” had put renewed courage in the hearts of loyal Americans 
in this vicinity, 

It is a notable fact that the men who fought under Burr ever after 
idolized him as a wonderful commander. He spent the following win- 
ter at Valley Forge, where te did much to aid in keeping discipline 
among the American troops, and helped during that awful time of 
need. 

* * K 


During that night spent at Paramus, Burr encountered a family, 
his relations with which marks a distinctive milestone in his history, 
and it is highly probably that the little brush with the British on that 
occasion had a wonderful influence on the entire future of the United 
States. At any rate, it was the cause of his residence here for several 
years. _ 

Madame DeVisme, widow cf the late Capt. Philip DeVisme, and her 
two daughters lived at a fine country place known as The Hermitage. 
on the Franklin Turnpike, the last house in the present Borough of 
Hohokus. It is three-fourths of a mile north of the business center 
of the municipality. The eldest daughter, Theodosia, coming there as 
a young child, grew to womanhood and became the wife of Colonel 
Marc Prevost, who was at the time we are discussing commanding his 
regiment of British regulars in the West Indies. Her two sons, ap- 
proximately ten and twelve years of age, were at home with their 
mother, as was also her younger sister, Miss DeVisme. 

The owner laid out the grounds in a manner closely imitating the 
surruundings of country estates in England. JBeautiful trees were 
planted around the house, some of them still standing in front of it, 
between which a winding roadway leads. A flower garden was main- 
tained that must have been a veritable bower. Older residents of the 
neighborhood have been told by colored descendants of slaves. of the 
rere beauty and profusion of these flowers. 

The house itself was built of the native brown stone. is gcthic in 
design, was commodious, but in 1848 was still further enlarged by the 
then owner, Mr. Rosencrantz, by the addition of two large rooms on 
the southern side. 

Of this very interesting house more will be told later, 

The ladies were of Swiss descent, and from their association with 
prominent British officers were keenly favorable to the English cause 
in Amedica. By the rules of war this family would have been obliged 
to remove out of the American limits during hostilities. However, their 
friendly attitude with all of their neighbors, their kindness and hos- 


pitality gave them a unique and enviable standing in the community, 
and as they did not give offence as partisans in the struggle of the 
Colonies, they were permitted to remain where they were. In fact, 
they on occasions entertained American officers who called at ther 
home and seemed on friendly terms with the Army in general. 

Whether this fact was the cause for the spiteful treatment that 
was accorded to the family by the raw militia on this September 
night, or whether it was that the extensive grounds and the inability 
of the occupants to protect their property proved too ereat a tempta- 
tion, it is impossible at this late day to learn. But the fact remains 
that the field, the fences and the outbuildings of The Hermitage suf- 
fered severely from the depredations of the soldiers. 


In this extremity Madame Provost. on the appearance of Burr’s 
troops asked protection, and he gallantly responded. In fact, he 
required that the men should restore everything that had been ta- 
ken from the place, put back materials and rebuild the fences that 
they had wantonly torn down. Burr’s meeting with Mrs, Theodosia 
Provost on that occasion was the beginning of a lasting friendship 


between the two. 
ee. iow, wee, | 


Or was the first meeting between these two, as John Aubrey Tyson 
tells it in his book, “The Stirrup Cup?” That is a far more roman- 
tic version, How much of it is iction, and how much of his story is 
based on fact the ~eader is at liberty to guess for himself. It is cer- 
tain that some of the story is true, but how much? 

Tyson’s tale purports to be what Sergeant Abram Hartrigg saw and 
heard at The Hermitage. He is represented as a schoolmaster who 
had taught at Paramus for twenty years or more, but joined the Con- 
tinental Army in the Revolutionary War. Given a letter by General 
Washington, to take to Colonel Burr at Suffern, or whoever he found 
there, he delivered it to Major Pawling, and then followed the remain- 
der of his instructions. to go to The Hermitage, and act the part of a 
‘spy. to ascertain whether 2 rumor that Mrs. Provost was exceeding the 
liberty that had been granted to her to remain within the American 
lines by revealing secrets te the British. 

Arrived at the house. Hartrigg says he met there Sir Edward More- 
ton, who was in charge of the British forces in New Jersey; General 
Launcecroft, second in command; and Major John Andre, at that time 
a dashing young officer from New York City. Soon Colonel Burr, in 
command of a considerable force, swept down the valley from Fort 
Sidman, and in the skirmisn that followed Moreton received a bullet 
wound in his shoulder. 

Mrs. Provost interceded for her guests, and Burr, the ever-chival- 
rous, had the man carried into the the house, his wound attended to 
by Doctor Everett, and by his humane conduct made an imnression on 
the lady. The writer claims that she was deceitful in this, and mere- 
ly playing with Burr, while she continued to deceive the Americans. 


Sir Henry had lost his heart to the charming widow, and a lovers’ 
scene took place in the flower garden while a masquerade dance was 


in progress in the house. It was one of the two nights when Burr 
had rode over from White Plains. An encounter between the rivals led 
to a challenge and a duel was arranged. Just as this was about to take 
place, Sir Edward Moreton interposed, and as Burr had been instru- 
mental in saving his life on the former occasion, demanded that the 
quarrel between the duelists be mended. 

The story is told here for what it may be worth. It introduces 
prominent persons who it is known were frequent visitors at The 
Hermitage, and has a considerable amount of probability to sustan- 
tiate it. | 

In the light of later events in the life of Burr it is interesting to 
note a remark which is recorded in the book as having been made by 
Major Andre. in connection with Burr’s wooing of Mrs- Provost at 
that time, It is this: “A man who wooes innocent women only to de- 
ceive them is incapable of constancy to either God or country. There 
fore I say Colonel Aaron Burr is nothing more than a clever adven- 
turer. He is ambitious. and is the victim of inordinate self esteem, 


but is utterly unscrupulous in his relations with women.” 
€ € * *& 


This is the wording of the formal written order issued by Gener- 
al Washington, to protect Mrs. Provost in her continued residence at 
Paramus: “To all to vhom it may Concern—Mrs. Theodosia Provost, 
widow of the late Colonel Provost, is hereby authorized to reside on 
her estate, The Hermitage, at Paramus, and to enjoy full civil and 
military protection, together with all courtesies that are vouchsafed 
to American women who live within our lines. If. however, Mrs. Pro- 
vost leaves the American lines. she will not be permitted to return to 


them.” 
x OR OK OK 


Burr was at the famous battle of Monmouth and there contracted 
a physical complaint that made it necessary to relinquish active ser- 
vice for some time. He was soon placed by General Washington in 
charge of the Westchester Lines, a duty that he was particularly well 
suited to fill. The discipline among these troops had been very lax, and 
the manrer in which the men conducted themselves there was dis- 
g-aceful. From the very day of taking command of this post Burr 
clamped down on all their depradations on the surrounding country, 
and whipped into line the men that he had to deal with. His disci- 
pline was very exacting, and the fact that it was never known at 
what moment the Colonel might appear at the most distant point 
made every sentry afraid to in the least relax his minutest duty. The 
men came to believe that Burr had an uncanny super-knowledge of all 
that transpired within his command that: had the effect of correcting 
the evils that had been common previously. 

But Burr had his playtimes, when without the knowledge of his 
men he dropped the role of martinet and soldier and became for the 
time the man and lover, 

There are two well authenticated cases of this during the two 
months that he was in command of the Westchester Lines, and they 
concern his Paramus life. 


The Westchester Lines consisted of American troops that were sta- 
tioned in a line across Westchester County, New York, from White 
Plains to the Hudson River. It was the buffer on the east side of 
the River to keep the British from ascending to the north, and to 
keep strict watch for movements of the army in New York City and 
on Long Island. South of the Line was a sort of No Man’s Land from 
perhaps twelve to twenty miles in width. In th’s neutral territory 
there were frequently encounters between small bodies of both armies 


On the two occasions referred to above, Burr let only six men of 
h‘s command into the secret of his proposed outing. If their help had 
not been absolutely necessary to the success of his plan it is prob- 
able that not even one of these would ever have known anything of ab 


Burr made a complete round of all his sentry posts on the nights 
in question, gave his orders, seemed in no way different from any oth- 
er night. At nine o’clock he appeared on the east shore of the Hudson 
at a point which he had designated, and where he met the half-dozen 
men to whom he had communicated his plot. Slipping out of the 
saddle the horse that he rode was successfully “thrown” and its 
legs securely tied. Then it was lowered from above by a block and 
fall onto a barge that lay in the river. During these operations not 
a command was given, not a word spoken. 


The boat was pushed off and the men rowed across the river, 
while Burr, wrapped in his military coat. slept on the deck. At mid- 
night a point on the west side of the river at anproximately Fort 
Lee was reached. Burr awakened, the horse was released, and after 
being given an opportunity to again exercise its legs, the Colonel mount 
ed. rode through Hackensack and thence to Paramus. There he re- 
mained at The Hermitage until four o’clock next morning, when he 
rode back again, his men were roused from their sleep, the operations 
of the preceding night were reversed, and by uaylight Colonel Burr 
was again at his headquarters on the Westchester Lines, his absence 
having been attributed merely to his frequent all-night tours of in- 
spection of the outposts. 

The above is the romantic historical account given by Burr’s bio- 
graphers- They maintain that these visits of Burr were evidences of a 
purely platonic friendship between himself and Madame _ Provost. 
There is another version of the affair, which differs in no detail 
except as to the object ‘or which Burr went to all this trouble and 
danger. 

The local tradition which was current in the Pascack Valley and 
its vicinity among the residents a half-century ago, handed down di- 
rect from those who had cpportunity to be acquainted with the facts 
is to the effect that Burr came to Paramus to visit a woman known 
as Polly, who was barmaid at the tavern of John Ackerman, located 
nearby. 

Even those writers who are friendly to Burr, in so far as they can 
find extenuating circumstances for the many sins that must be ad- 
mitted against him, acknowledge that he was even up to the time of 
his death at almost four score years decidedly a “lady’s man,” To all 


women he was ccurteous. to many he was obsequious, to not a few he 
was admittedly a courtisan. However. if we wave aside as “country 
talk” the midnight visits to Paramus, and accept at its face the his- 
torical story of his relations with Madame Provost. he was ever in 
every way evidently a mod! lover so far as she was concerned. 


* * * 


Here again the popular tradition is given, to the effect that the 
wedding occurred in the Paramus Dutch Reformed church. This is 
evidently not correct, as the present church stands on the Site of a for- 
mer edifice and was built after the time of the wedding. The criginal 
church was used during the Revolutionary War as a hospital and a 
military prison. The result was that it could not afterwards be used 
as a church and was closed. 


In Parton’s biography entitled, “Life and Times of Aaron Burr” 
‘it is stated that the marriage ceremony was performed by Rev. David 
Bogart. A search of the records of Paramus church fails to disclose 
‘the name of this clergyman as ever having been pastor of the church. 
On the other hand, Rev. Benjamin Van Der’ Linde was for a long t:me 
prior to 1782 and a considerable while’ after that date the regular 
pastor. & 


In addition to this, there is a letter preserved, which the writer 
has examined, written by a near relative of Rev. Van Der Linde, 
quoting that gentleman’s record that in 1780 he officiated at a mar- 
‘riage at The Hermitage. in which the bride was a Miss Smith, daugh- 
ter of the sister of Miaadame DeVisme, and consequently a cousin of 
Mrs: Provost. The letter referred to above is an old one. written whi'e 
the real facts were doubtless obtainable. and concludes that it was 
doubtless Rev. Van Der Linde who married Burr and Mrs. Provost. 


Word was received later that Colonel Provost had died in the 
West Indies from a malady contracted there. Then Burr renewed his 
attentions to the widow, and on July 2, 1782. Colonel Aaron Burr and 
Mrs. Theodosia Provost were married, 


The couple at once began their married life at The Hermitage, the 
home and property of the bride. Their married life seems to have 
been ideal. Regarding his wife the Colonel wrote some time later: 
“She was the best woman and the finest lady I have ever known.” 
His two stepsons Burr accepted witl all of a father’s love for and in- 
terest in. They returned this feeling toward him. Mrs. Burr seems 
to have been a happy loving w:fe- 


At the time of their marriage the groom was twenty-eight years 
of age, and the bride was a widow ten years his senior. She was not 
beautiful of features, but had a pleasant refined countenance A 
scar on her forehead detracted somewhat from her general appear- 
ance, Her figure was robust. symmetrical and attractive. Her educa- 
tion was extensive, far superior to that of the majority of women of 
that day. far surpassing that of any of those surrounding ier. In 
spite of this she assumed no airs of superiority. Doubtless this cul- 
ture and refinement appeaied strongly to Colonel Burr, who was a man 


of exceptional education. taste and culture They appear to have been 
congenial spirits in every particular. 

Later Burr opened an office for the practice of law. in Albany, and 
the family removed there. While he was at that place anc the family 
Still residing at Paramus a constant intercourse was kept up between 
the two places by means of @ slave named Carlus, who carried mes- 


sages back and forth at frequent intervals. 
**e * & 


Thus ends the immediate contact between Colonel Aaron Burr 
and Paramus. There is, however, an incident which occurred whi'e 
Burr was at the Provost home, before his marriage, that should prop- 
erly be related here. It is not the purpose of this sketch of his life to 
comment, or to draw inferences,. That becomes part of another story. 

When Mrs. Benedict Arnold left West Point. after her traitor hus- 
‘band had deserted her there in his flight to escape into the British 
lines at New York. she traveled across country on her way to the 
-home of her father, Edward Sh‘ppen, in Philadelphia. On reaching 
Paramus she went immediately to The Hermitage. where she felt 
sure of a welcome from her old friend, Mrs. Provost. Bursting into 
the room where that lady was sitting, Mrs. Arnold: exclaimed: “Am 
I safe? Is this gentleman a friend?” 

She referred to Colonel Burr, who was paying his respects to the 
lady of the house, and whom she failed to notice on first entering, 
due to her great agitation. 

“Oh, yes, he is my most particular friend, Colonel Burr,” replied 
Mrs. Provost, 

Then Mrs. Arnold continued, “Thank God, I’ve been playing the 
hypocrite, and I’m tired of it.” 

She referred to her hysterical conduct at West Point. when she 
became aware that the treason plot had been discovered, the plans 
frustrated, and her huskand had fled. She then swooned and later 
berated General Washington, accusing him of endeavoring to injure . 
her infant son by his efforts to capture the father. She was suc- 
cessful in deceiving both General Washingto1 and General Hamilton 
by her attitude. both men. together with others at the fort, believing 
that she was innocent of any complicity in the treason plot: 

This attitude she maintained so successfully that she was sent 
away with an escort. It was not until she reached Paramus that she 
revealed her true character, and then only to those whom she be- 
lieved she could trust. When she resumed her journey to Philadel- 
phia she again resorted to the role of being a persecuted woman. 

These are the facts as reliably chronicled. In dispute of any 
traitorous admissions that Mrs. Arnold made in her conversation with > 
Mrs. Provost and Colonel Burr, the Shippen family maintained that no 
such admissions were made, and that the entire story was a fabrica- 
tion on the part of Burr, to discountenance Mrs. Arnold. out of revenge 
for her treatment previously. 

Burr was an inmate of the Shippen home when a boy, grew up 
with Margaret Shippen (Mrs. Arnold) and escorted her from her home 
to West Point on her way to join her husband there; that during that 


lonely journey Burr made violent love to his companion, and keing 
repulsed, took the means related above to even up his old_ score 


against her. 
*x* * * 


This brief sketch, which refers only to Aaron Burr as a resident 
of this immediate locality. shows him to have been a remarkable man. 
Details of his subsequent life, his triumphs and his downfall, one may 
read in an extended biography. But during the half-dozen years that he 
spent in or was intimately connected with this locality he showed him- 
self to be a brave and resourceful soldier, an organizer and a leader 
of men: courteous. sympathetic, an ideal husband, father and neigh- 
bor. Did all the evil that subsequently showed in Burr’s character 
originate in after life? Or did it lie dormant, or carefully concealed 
in his younger years? 

These are questions that it. seems impossible now to answer, In 
spite of Burr’s unflinching courage at Quebec and in other battles, 
and for no reason that General Washington could assign it to, the 
Great Commander always distrusted Burr as a man. This aversion was 
so great that the coldness Letween the two men caused the latter to 
leave the proximity of Washington. He himself ever afterwards hated 
the Commander in Chief. describing him as stupid. unqualified, over- 
bearing. “an over-rated Virginia planter.” In the light of: subsequent 
events we can dispose of these assertions as due to extreme jealousy. 

Another incident in which Colonel Rurr figured took place in this 
vicinity and Las been the cause of many a hearty laugh. Burr, who 
was very fond of children. and to whom the youngsters were always 
attaching themselves, even when grown people looked upon the man 
with suspi:icn and disfavor. used to tell it at his own expense and 
laugh heartily over his misadventure. 

In June, 1779, the Colonel was appealed to by General McDougal 
to take a message to General Washington. asking the latter .¢ send 
help, as McDougal was greatly alarmed that the British, who were 
gathering in large numbers and threatening to take the post at West 
Point. would succeed, This would have been a very serious blow to 
the American cause. McDougal’s slim force was holding Newburg. 
After many efforts to get word through the Ramapos of the serious 
condition of affairs he was well nigh in despair; his messengers were 
captured, some of them killed, the letters never delivered, The moun- 
tains were filled with Tories who intercepted them. mainly Cowboys, 
membeis of the Claudius Smith »and of outlaws. 

Burr agreed to take the message to Washington. He carried no tell- 
tale letter that might be dangerous to himself if captured. and would 
injure the cause by betraying the Americans’ weakness, He commit- '~ 
ted to memory the various points necessary to know, and set out. 

The rough mountain trails were very wearing on both man and 
horse, and when he reached the Townsend iron works he tried to 
get another horse, the animai that he had been riding having given 
out completely. But there was not a horse anywhere. Those that were 
not being used in regular army service had been stolen or run off by 
Tories. ; 


Horse Gives Out 
A farmer of .the neighborhood owned a mule that was young half- 
broken, strong and serviceable, but was so stubborn and headstrong 
that he was well nigh unmanageable. This had given rise to the 
mule’s name of Independence. 


Burr bargained for the animal and finally mounted it. while all 
the neighborhood stood looking on and cracking jokes at the probable 
outcome of the affair. When Burr tried to start the beast it kicked 
and reared, but would not budge otherwise, in spite of whip and 
spur. Then it suddenly changed its mind and bolted up a steep bank, 
Here Burr succeeded in turning its head in the direction in which he 
wanted to go. when Independence bolted again, this time out onto a 
wooden platform on which charcoal was discharged. In the piatform 
was a hole that the coal was “shot” through and fell in a great pile 
‘below, ready to be carted away. 


Burr Holds On ake 

The mule dived for the hole. Burr held onto his seat, and both 
went onto the coal, sliding down to the bottom. Dust rose in clouds. 
the onlookers cheered, but Burr came out, still on Independence’s 
.back, and rode off. He had completed the education of the animal, 
Which ever after was a quiet and docile beast. 

.. The Colonel rode Independence to Washington’s quarters, delivered 
General McDougal’s message, and Washington hurried troops up to 
the Highlands, saving West Point from being taken by the British. 
The effect on Burr was that he became sick as a consequence of his 
experience in getting the message through the Ramapos. and was in 
bed for several days at New Haven, Connecticut. 
; * se * € 

The Hermitage, the home of Mrs. Provost, and of Burr after his 
marriage, deserves more than passing mention. It was the scene of 
many grand occasions from the time it was built in 1700, Eng!ish 
gentry and others frequently gathering beneath its roof, Its hospital- 
ity was shared equally by Americans and British alike during the 
Revolutionary period. General Lafayette was a visitor there on sev- 
eral occasions, aS well as a 1:umber of other notable men. 

When Lafayette came tc this country at the age of nineteen years 
he knew no English, On the vessel on which he sailed he endeavored 
to pick up a smattering of the language, but realized that his success 
in that line was altogether too limited to be of much value to him in 
his patriotic desire to help the cause of the American Colonies. He went 
to live at Ramsey, only a few miles north of The Hermitage, where 
he secured a tutor to assist him in acquiring a knowledge of tke 
language. Soon he made the acquaintance of Mrs. Provost ana re- 
ceived from this cultured and highly educated lady much valuable as- 
Sistance in this line. 

After the battle of Monmouth General Washington decided to vis- 
it Haverstraw and then go on to inspect the post at West Point. H's 
temporary headquarters was arranged to be the home of a Mrs. Wat- 
kins at Paramus. He arrived there on July 15, but remained only for 


a single meal, when the Commander and Several of his escort went on 
to The Hermitage, at the urgent request of Mrs. Provost. Then fol- 
lowed a merry time and for four days and nights there was feasting, 


music and dancing, 
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Does The Hermitage have a Ghost? 

What self respecting house that is more than two hundred years 
old that does not boast of possessing at least one such occupant? Of 
course, there is one. So far as the present generation is concerned no 
one has ever seen it, but the fact remains that it is there. Not every 
night does it walk, apparently, but on certain occasions between the 
hours of eleven and midnight it may be heard moving about in the at- 
tic, its ramblings always ending with a sudden and very emphatic noisy 
fall. The noise that it makes on these occasions is such that the 
ghost must be a very substantial creature, At least, this is the story 
told by those who live in the house. 

There is plenty of reason why there should be a ghost in The 
Hermitage—the wonder is that the number seems to be restricted to 
only one. It can be imagined that if this does appear at any time it 
will be the form of some long-dead “ontinental, or perhaps Britisher. 
Except for its evident weight. one might imagine that this is the 
Shade of Aaron Burr. returned to the scene of what was doubtless 
the happiest years of his life, 


* * K 


Before the writer visited The Hermitage he was told that the 
house contained all sorts of secret doors, underground passages, hid- 
den rooms, and the like. These rumors are erroneous. They are doubt- 
less based on the fact that there really is a secret hiding place. What 
this was built for is a matter of guesswork. though one supposition 
has been put forth, which will be explained a little later. 


Ascending the steep stairs from a rear hallway one comes to a 
small landing where he must turn to the left to reach the nedrooms 
on the westside of the second floor. Immediately in front of him is 
\.hat appears to be a wooden door about three feet high and two feet 
wide, level with the floor of the landing. It looks like any ordinary 
small coset door. It is explained that the elder Mr. Rosencrans when 
he discovered the “secret chamber.” after purchasing the property 
many years ago, made an opening into the room and placed the door 
in it- The room is really only a small place under’ overhanging 
eaves, large enough for a person to lie concealed in with reasonable 
comfort, There is no window. and the most astonishing feature is 
that there was originally no door to the room and there has never 
been discovered any means for getting into the room or out of it; yet 
it is certain that it was occupied on occasions. 


The “Secret Chamber” 


The best explanation oi the mystery seems to be the one offered 
by the present owner, that in some way admittance was gained 
through the floor of the “secret chamber” from the room below, which 
is now used as a storage place. However, there is nothing to prove 


that this was the method. 30 cleverly is whatever entrance there was, 
concealed. + 


It is said that in the early days when secret societies were looked 
on with suspicion and held in public disfavor, this room was used as 
a hiding place for Free Masons. If there is anything to this state- 
ment it is ore probable that the hiding place may have been used 
for concealing Masonic records, tools and paraphernalia when they 
were not in actual use. In this case it is likely that rooms in the 
house were used for a meeting place as the early Masons did not have 
regular lodge rooms in this section in those days. 

What may have given rise to the supposition referred t). above 
is the fact that two brown-stone diamond-shaped panels are set in 
the front east side of the house, on which Masonic tools and emblems 
are carved It is said that these panels were inserted there directly 
aiter the visit that General Washington. who was a very prominent 
Free Mason, paid to The Hermitage. A close examination leads one to 
believe that they have not keen in their present position for much 
more than a century. No one has been found who seems able to ex-. 
plain how. when or why tnese emblems were placed there. 


* * * 


The present owner of The Hermitage is Miss Mary Rosencrans, 
who has spent her lifetime in the place, She is a distant aescend- 
ant of the early proprietor. One of her forebears was Elijah Rosen- 
crans, a very early graduate of Queens College (now Rutgers), who 
came here as the pastor of the Paramus Dutch Reformed church. In 
that edifice he preached just one sermon, and only one. What he © 
saw or heard that led him to his further action cannot be learned. 
but he announced that he was sure he could do more good in Paramus 
by ministering to the bodies of the residents than by ministering to 
their souls. Accordingly, he at once fitted himself as a doctor of medi- 
cine and took up his practice throughout the countryside, driving about 
with his horse and gig, visiting patients, sometimes going long dis- 
tances in this way. 

Dr. Rosencrans’ certificate to practice medicine in Bergen Coun- 
ty is framed and hangs on the livingrcom. wall. His dip:toma from 
the college, beautifully engrossed in Latin, on vellum may be seen by 
favored visitors. From it depends a wide blue ribbon, ending in a 
large impression of the college seal, also on vellum, The ink of this 
document, including the numerous signatures of the officials of the in- 
stitution, appears as black as the day it was delivered to the youth- 
ful graduate more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 


* * * * 


Time. which leaves its impression on all things as it passes, has 
dealt lightly with The Hermitage. As one enters its hospitable doors he 
at once finds himself in an atmosphere of mellow age, and drifts back a 
century or more as he gazes on his surroundings. Nearly everything 
is of Revolutionary days, or earlier. The furniture, pictures, ornaments 
are all of those times. Open fireplaces hold cranes, old fashion ket- 


tles. spits, biscuit bakers, etc. Beside the fireplace hangs a “salaman- 
der,’ a long- handled iron with a broad, flat end used for coloring 
the tops of pies by holding it red hot over them after baking. 

There are jugs, plates, platters of all sizes, a brass coffee perco- 
lator. hand made, that antedates the invention of the modern break- 
fast table utensil. One of thie earliest made pianos is still in use, There 
are spinning wheels, woolen wheels, flax cards, hetchels. bed warmers, 
‘a splendid specimen of a fontstove which was used by the family 
when on cold winter days slit members attended worship at Paramus 


church, 
A Veritable Museum 


These and scores of other antiques are displayed or in daily use 
by the occupents of The Hermitage. The place is a veritable museum, 
and educates one in the manner in which people in this part of the 
country lived a century ago. None of the pieces have been bought for 
show, but are as they were in daily use in a family of means in the 
old days. ‘ 

For a while the place was open part of each dav as a select tea 
room. It drew a class of tiade by its historical association and _ its 
excellent appointments. People dropped in, too, to examine, admire, 
and exclaim over the beautiful antiques, offering to buy, though al- 

ways refused. People might look. but might not purchase. 

Then, too. the proprietors did not cater to the prevalent road- 
house clientelle. Twre years ago the house was closed to the public, and 
it is rarely that a stranger can gain admittance. Visitors who have 
nothing more than idle curiosity, or an idle hour to while avay, are 
not welcomed at The Hermitage, 

But the comforts of modern days have not been sacrificed to pre- 
serve the antiques. Steam heat, city water and like conveniences 
have been added for comfort. Many years ago a private water system 
was installed by means of a hydraulic ram that pumped water to the 
house from a pond located west of the house. When the Erie Railroad 
was built Mr. Rosencrans donated the right of way for it through his 
property. At that time he owned one hundred and sixty acres of 
land around th2 house. This was larger by considerable than the 
original holding of The Hermitage in the days of Mrs Provost and 
Colonel Burr. 
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REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS 


| Cherry Bounce, A Bob Sled, 


and Forgotten Heroes 





In the previous article reference was made to Tories during the 
Revolutionary War, River Vale at that time bore a reputation fovea, 
having a larger percentage of these people than the surrounding com- 
munities. though why this should be the case has never been satisfac- - 
torily explained. Wherever the Tory enters in the picture there 
was trouble. Barns and houses were burned, fences were destroyed, cat- 
tle stolen, driven off, killed. 

Sometimes these men worked singly, and were generally put down 

as spies, communicating with the British from whom they received 
petty rewards or immunity from loss of their own property by the 
army; sometimes they operated in small bands, which in the guise of 
being avowed English sympathizers gathered supplies of food, grain and 
cattle, some of which was turned over to the British. but much of 
which was kept for the personal use of the marauders. 

In the absence of any actual British force in this immediate vi- 
cinity, the war troubles hereabouts were confined to Tory depreda- 
tions. Two reminiscences of these visits were current tales a genera- 
tion ago. 

One day during the war time a family of loyal Americans had a 
caller whose ragged Continental uniform confirmed. his story that 
he belonged with the army, which he was again endeavoring to reach, 
after being away for some time on sick leave, He asked the privilege 
of stopping for a few hours rest, as he was still not strong enough to 
make a long journey without a respite. He was given a hearty wel- 
come and food set out for him wh‘ch the man partook of eagerly. Only 
the lady of the house and her daughters were at home at the time, 
the men of the family being absent on business, while one of the sons 
was with the American army. 


Sees Band of Tories 

While the soldier was partaking of his meal, between mouthfuls 
telling to his eager listeners of his experiences in the war, one of the 
two girls glanced out of a window and immediately cried out that a 
band of Tories was coming. This group had been especially trouble- 
some in the neighborhood, taking anyone that they could find any 
pretext for capturing. and turning them over to the British, after 
cruel treatment, while everything connected with the unfortunate 
man was taken for the Tories’ personal use, under guise of its being 
contraband of war, 

There was no time for escape, and no means; to hide and trust to 
Providence was the only resort. But where, was the question. The 
lady said, “Up the stairs, into the attic, and get as far back in the 
dark under the eaves as you can.” To her daughters she said. “Go 
about your work as though nothing has happened, we will try to get 
rid of the men, or at least, detain them as long as we can. One of 
you girls sit down at the table and eat. for there is no time to 
clear away the dishes that are standing.” 


Probably that was the last welcome meal of which that girl ever 
partook, and in after life she said that every mouthful seemed to 
choke her, However, she carried off her part as well as she could, 
and when the Tories burst into the kitchen everyone looked up in ap- 
parent surprise. 


There was suspicion that a soldier had entered the house—some spy 
had communicated this intelligence—and when the women stoutly de- 
nied this, a search of the place was made. Beginning at the lower 
part of the house. men went through every room, hunting for conceal- 
ed closets; part of the band searched the outbuildings and the grounds 

At last two men were sent up to the attic. The other members 
of the party had gone outside and were standing by their horses, ready 
to ride away. 

Fear for Soldier 


Left alone in the kitchen, the women looked at one another wiih 
anguished faces. The loft was only a small place under the sloping roof 
and there appeared no chance for concealment, The women strained 
their ears, listening, yet fearing what they expected to hear. Sud- 
denly a report rang out, a moment elapsed, then came the _ hurried 
tread of the two Tories returning; their fatal work was accomplished. 
They did not re-enter the kitchen. but hurried out to their compan- 
ions. Then all rode away. 

The party was well out of sight before anyone in the rcom could 
Summon courage to move, and then neither of the daughters would go 
to look at the horrible sight in the attic. At last the lady herself start- 
ed, When she came to the door at the foot of the attic Stairs, her 
worst fears were realized; a thin red stream was trickling out from 
under it. She could go no further, and sank down, her eyes riveted on 
that crimson stain. 


A sound roused her and she looked up to see one of the girls 
who had summoned sufficient courage at last to make an effort and 


learn the worst. Valiantly she opened the door and stepped on the 
first step; it was slippery with the fatal stain. Still, she ascended. 
When her head emerged above the top she saw the soldier slowly 
crawling from under the eaves Encouraged because he was not al- 
ready dead, the girl called to her mother and sister to assist her in 
bringing the man down, 

At the sound of the female voice the soldier announced that he 
was not injured, but when he heard someone coming up the stairs a 
second time he was sure he had been discovered by the Tories on their 
first visit to his hiding place, and he was coming out to surrender 
himself. 

Investigation showed that what the lady had believed to be blood 
was the contents of a bottle of cherry bounce that had been stored at 
the head of the stairs. and dislodged by the Tories, had broken and ran 
down the steps. The crash was what had been mistaken by over- 
strained ears for the fatal shot. 

That is 23 far as the story goes, except to say that the soldier made 
his escape as soon as it appeared to be safe. There was no romantic 
ending. 

* *e * € 

The second tale also concerns a refugee who had to remain in 
hiding for several days. To allay suspicion as much as possible the 
man posed as one who was working for the farmer. for his bed and 
board. Accordingly, whenever there was anyone suspicious in the 
neighborhood the farmer treated his “hired man” with apparent 
gruffness, and sent him on distant errands, or to do the most menial 
work. 

Escapes in Bob Sled 


One cold day three Tories drew up at the front of the house just 
as the refugee soldier managed to slip out at the rear and hurry to 
the barn. There was a few minutes delay as the farmer detained 
them as best he could. As the pursuing party came to the front door 
of the barn, the big double doors at the rear were suddenly thrown 
open, out came the front “bob” of a wood sled, pushed by the man 
who was wanted. who leaped on it, and it fairly flew over the frozen 
crust of snow, down a hill to a wood lot at the rear. 

As the man escaped one of the Tories who was a little quicker 
than his companions, raised his musket to shoot. At this instant 
the farmer seized the gun from its cwner’s hand and pointing it at the 
man on the sled, fired, apparently directly at the fugitive. His shot 
barely missed the man who lay flat on the sled, while the farmer mut- 
tered for the benefit of the others. “I wish I had killed him, he’ll 
break my new ‘bob’ in the woods.” 
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The nearest military camp was located in the southern end of the 
Pascack Valley. From the Kinderkamack Road at Emerson the Sol- 
dier Hill Road goes up the hill to the westward. At the top, where 
the Lozier race track was maintained until recently, a military camp 


was located in Revolutionary days. and was visited by General Wash- 
ington, It was here that General Enoch Poor died of a malignant 
fever on September 8. 1780, and was buried at Hackensack, where a mon 
ument has been erected to him. He was in command of a New 
Hampshire regiment, and a soldier,, citizen and gentleman highly es- 
teemed. His funeral was attended by the most prominent officers of 
the American army, including Generals Washington, Lafayette and 
others. 

It was not many years ago, when Kinderkamack Road was be- 
ing improved, that a skeleton was dug up near the corner of Soldier 
Hill Road. There was nothing to tell whose body it’had been, and 
there were people who at once advanced theories involving foul play. 
More thorough investigation, however. proved that this was not the 
case, He was an American soldier who had died, and was buried 
where he fell. Perhaps the spot was never marked; if it was all 
trace of it had disappeared. 

i * *e K * 

Not all the soldiers fell by the wayside, or in battle. Many of them 
fought courageously and served faithfully, then dropped out of public 
view. Instance the case of Herman Blauvelt. He was an ordinary man 
of no special attainments, A farmer, he cultivated his small place at 
Old Tappan. When the British oppressor put his foot on Mr. Blau- 
velt’s native soil the latter shouldered his musket and attached him-- 
self to the nearest. portion of the American-army. It was the troops 
under the personal command of General Washington. 

Merely a private in the ranks, Herman Blauvelt performed all the 
menial tasks of a soldier’s life, obeyed orders that he did not under- 
Stand the reason for, simply trusting implicitly to the wisdom of the 
leader whom he idolized. 

He tramped with bleeding feet through the snow the nine miles 
from Germantown to the Delaware River, came near drowning in the 
icy waters when cakes of floating ice struck the little boat they were . 
rowing, For nine more miles after landing at McConkey’s Ferry on 
the New Jersey side, the twelve hundred ragged soldiers pushed on. 
Facing the stinging blasts of wind from the north they plodded along , 
One man fell at the side of Private Blauvelt. frozen to death; later a 
second man died from the same cause. These were the on:y losses 
during the attack on Trenton, but the wonder is that all of that army 
did not perish from the weather, if they escaped the sword oz the 
enemy. 

In Thick of Campaign 

Back and forth across the Sta'e of New Jersey he marched, from 
the time the army captured a thousand Hessians in that Swoop on the 
forces of Colonel Rahl, then retreated through Trenton. He tugged 
at the rope that dragged the famous Swamp Angel, stopped with the 
others long enough to load and fire at the oncoming British, helped 
to swab out the still smoking cannon, and then took up the weary, 
but glorious, retreat again. 

Hungry. tired, footsore, half-frozen, on marched the little army 
and Private Blauvelt came back with it, sharing its privations and 


toil, He fought courageously at the battle of Long Island, he lay with 
the others behind frail earthworks at Harlem Heights. He gloried in 
and magnified the little victories they attained, and bore stoically the 
frequent defeats. He was just a private in the ranks. 

But there must have been a supreme moment in the military. life 
of Private Blauvelt. It came during the time that he was attached 
to the division under Brigadier General Anthony Wayne. General 
Washington was very anxious to take Stony Point fort away from 
-the British; it was needed to help protect West Point. ‘The situation 
called for extreme courage, fearlessness, but caution. The Council of 
Generals decided that “Mad Anthony” possessed these qualifications, 
for in spite of the headstrong bravery that gave General Wayne h's 
nickname, yet he was not foolhardy 

Willing to Storm 

The decision was placed before the General: Would he attempt 
the seemingly impossible feat of capturing Stony Point? Without 
hesitation, and with his usual disregard of all formality Wayne replied: 
“If General Washington will lay out the plans I am willing to storm 
Hell.” 

All the arrangements were left to him to take care of, and Wayne 
at once called for volunteers. Every man in his command stepped for- 
ward. Then the General selected from them men whom he Knew per- 
sonally and could trust implicitly. He ordered them to take the charge 
out of their guns and carry no extra ammunition; there must be no 
‘nervous trigger fingers,” no noise, And, too. these men must realize 
that their bayonets were all that they could depend on; it was to be 
a hand to hand struggle for their very lives, against vastly superior 
numbers of fully armed British regulars. Then this handful of Amer- 
icans stole softly up to the very entrance of the stronghold. Private 
Blauvelt was one of the number. It was a thrilling time, but the 
thought of his Commander’s confidence in him must have made it a 
very proud moment for this plain man in the ranks. 

It was midnight of July 15, 1779. The men had stood at the edge 
of the marsh that at low tide made the fortress a hill, at other times 
an island. Then they waded across. A stray bullet from a sentry 
struck General Wayne in the forehead and he fell unconscious. But 
the men pushed on; they did not dare retreat now, and besides. the 
General was pledged to the undertaking and they must make good 
his promise. 

Regaining consciousness, General Wayne overtook his men and 
led them on. It looked as though his willingness to “storm Hell” 
might be literally. verified. 

History tells us that the confidence that the Army Council had 
in General Wayne was not misplaced, and the confidence that he had 
placed in those plain soldiers was sufficient to capture the fort with- 
out the loss of a single man, 

Unsung Hero 

When the war was over Herman Blauvelt came back to Old Tap- 

pan and once more became a plain farmer. He tilled his acres, pro- 


vided a comfortable living for his family, life ran on again in its reg- 
ular groove. When he died at an advanced age, possessed of consid- 
erable property and the high esteem of all who knew him, his remains 
were laid to rest in the burial ground of the Reformed church at Tap- 
pan Town that he had attended. There was no pomp, no military 
display; he was just a private in the ranks. He had sought no spec- 
ial honor—he conceived it his duty to defend his home and be loyal 
to his country. 

(His daughter Leah, a real daughter of the Revolution, married. mov- 
ed to the Pascack neighborhood to live, reared a family of five stalwart 
sons, and lies buried in the Reformed Cemetery at Park Ridge probably 
the only daughter of a Revolutionary hero in the entire community, 


The Kissige Tragedy 
and Washington’s Watch 





Almost as soon as the word reached this section of the country that 
the British had fired on and killed Americans in Massachusetts, this 
entire region was aflame. Not merely did patriotic men come in to the 
centers and enlist to fight to resist the English, but the idea of becom- 
ing an independent nation took visible form. One of the earliest de- 
clarations that this was a free country was made within a few miles of 
the Pascack Valley. and the men who made it were vitally connected 
with the people here. 

The County of Orange, New York, embraced all of the present 
Rockland County, and extended north-west into a little settled coun- 
try, rather vague in its outline. The seat of government was at 
Tappan Town, sometimes denominated on old maps as Orange Town. 

In the year 1774 a gathering of men met at the house of Yost Ma- 
bie, in Tappan, drew up a set of resolutions declaring that this was 
a free and independent country. This was two years before the De- 
claration of Independence was formally made by the Continental Con- 
gress, at Philadelphia. 

Nor was the signing of this resolution of independence all that 
these men did. They formed an organization of the Sons of Liberty, 
that was ever after largely instrumental in holding the surrounding 
country true to the American principles. obtaining much-needed sup- 
plies for Washington’s army. recruiting men for the war, and con- 
stantly raiding camps of. or pursuing parties of Tories. 

* * Ke * 

Just across the State Line in New Jersey, at Old Tappan. two and 
one-half miles from Tappan Town, lived Minard Kissige. He owned a 
farm which he cultivated. and lived in a comfortable home with his 
wife and their fourteen-year-old daughter. 


One evening in those troublous times a party of Tories came clat- 
tering up to the Kissige house and demanded provisions for the Brit- 
ish army, of which they claimed to be a party. It was useless to of- 
fer resistance. yet Kissige disliked to part with his hard earned sub- 
stance, so he parleyed with them. He knew that very little, if any, 
of what the men took wouid ever reach the regulars of the British 
army and it irritated him to submit tamely to open robbery. 

The men were ugly and Kissige considered it advisable to get his 
wife and young daughter to a place of comparative safety. Quietly he 
motioned to the two women to slip out of the house by a rear door, 
and they left the room. Some one among the Tories noticed their ab- 
sence and rushing to a window fired his musket at the two who were 
running across the fields towards a stretch of woodland some distance 
to the rear. 

Shot in Back 


The aim was accurate, for the girl fell. shot in the back, Mrs. Kis- 
sige caught up her wounded daughter and carried her into the woods. 
They were not pursued. Meantime a heated discussion had been go- 
ing on at the house, as Kissige endeavored to gain time for the wo- 
men to make their escape. 

Finally the marauders pushed the farmer into a room, locked the 
doors and left him there, They rifled the rest of the house of all that 
it contained that was of value. or that appealed to their individual 
fancies, and then went to the barn. Here they found several head of 
cattle, a yoke of oxen, a team of horses, and several other things 
that they appropriated. Then they set fire to the barn, stacks and 
buildings. From the burning shed they carried brands to the house 
and set that afire. Finally they rode away, driving before them the 
cattle they had stolen, and with wagons loaded with the grain and pro- 
visions that they wanted. 

As night came on Mrs. Kissige, sitting in the woods. holding her 
daughter, could see the flames lighting up the countryside. as one af- 
ter another of the buildings that had comprised her home burned to 
the ground, She could only hope that her husband had escaped be- 
ing shot or hanged. frequently the fate of those whom the Tories en- 
countered. 

Dies in Her Arms 

All through the night the woman sat and held her child, and when 
daylight came at last she crept back to where her home had been. still 
bearing ‘the body of the girl. The flames had swept everything away, 
not a building was left. In the still smoking ruins the woman found 
the charred body of her husband. She sat down as near to it as she 
could get. her arms still holding the form of her daughter, now dead 
the head lying in the mother’s lap. 

Neighbors had seen the Tory party and the destruction of the 
Kissige buildings, but did not know all the dreadful happenings of that 
night. and were afraid to interfere. Someone notified the nearest 
source of relief, the Sons of Liberty, at Tappan Town. A body of them 
was sent to the scene. under command of Captain Outwater. When 
he and his men reached the ruined farm they found the dead husband 


and daughter, and sitting by them was the gibbering form of the wife 
and mother—a raving maniac. 

There was nothing now that could be done except to bury the 
bodies of the father and daughter near to their former home. The 
mother was taken away, but never recovered her reason, 


* Kk OK 


Although no actual battles were fought in this immediate neigh- 
porhood, yet foraging parties, deserters, outlaw bands, and small de- 
tachments of soldiers both American and British. marched and coun 
ter-marched through it. As late as the latter part of the past century 
there was mute evidence of the presence of these things in the bul- 
let holes that might be found in the fences along the main roadway 
that runs through Old Tappan. 

Several years ago a farmer living about a mile north of this road 
unearthed part of a human skeleton at the side of his house. The 
dwelling had been there a number of years but there was no record 
of a death occurring ‘there. It is reasonable to suppose trat this 
iad been part of a man who had lost his life in one of the raids that 

‘ere of common occurrence nearby- 

The frequent depredations on private property caused many per- 
sons to hide their valuables, a favorite plaice being a corner of the 
garden, where it was 'inder constant oversight. Sometimes money, both 
gold and silver, was hidden away in this manner. This fact accounts 
for the occasional discovery of a can or metal pot with money in it. 
In cases where this precaution was not taken and a light wooden box 
was used, or not even anything but a wrapping of cloth, the coins have 
sometimes been turned up unexpectedly by the plow or spade. The own 
ers sometimes forgo’. the hiding place, died. or were driven away, 
and never recovered their valuables. 

* * * & 


Along the Hudson River were located Fort Lee and Fort Mont- 
gomery, In the early days of the Revolution these were important 
signal places. Two cannons would sound from Fort Montgomery, then 
two would answer from Fort Lee, then two more would respond from 
New Windsor, in Rockland County. 

This was the signal for an assembling of the Minute Men through- 
out ithe entire territory. to resist an expected British attack. 

When the capture of Fort Lee made this means of communication 
impracticable the men resorted to the age-old method of communi- 
cating by means of beacon lights on top of the mountains. From one 
peak to another these lights would flash out their messages: From 
this vicinity could be plainly seen the fire on the top of Hign Torn, 
at Haverstraw. This commanding peak probably received its name 
from an Angilacizing of the Dutch name Hooghe Tor. meaning High 
Top. 

Near Ramapo Pass two block houses had - earlier been built to 
hold in check the Indians who came out of the mountains from sweep- 
ing down onlto the defenceless settlers in the upper part of Bergen 
County. Now Fort Sidman took their place 'to hold back the Britishe 


Challenged to Duel 

At this point the valiant French Count Rochambeau was stationed, 
It is told that at a social gathering at the Fort the wine flowed so 
freely that it loosened the tongues of two young inferior officers. From 
words ‘the matter in dispute took the form of a question of honor, 
and the Frenchman challenged the American to fight a duel. The li- 
quor had heated the latter’s blood too, and he accepted the challenge 

Seconds made all the preparations and next morning the two 
young men met at the foot of Norde Kup. At the first exchange of 
shots the Frenchman fell, dying instantly. He was buried there where 
he expired, at the base of the mountain. Honor had been satisfied and 
a brave young officer sleeps far from his native land, among those 
of a foreign nation that he had come to assist. 

Through the Pass the prisoners taken by the Americans when “%ur- 
goyne was defeated alt Saratoga, passed as they were marched down 
to Virginia. j 

Burr Married in Paramus 

Tt was at this point that Aaron Burr was stationed. to protect the 
farmers of the vicinity. From the Ramapo Fort he sallied out with 
a little force time and again to follow some band of Tories that had 
torn down fences, burned buildings.stolen cattle. A night attack strik- 
ing terror to the hearts of the guilty ones and a quick return, A re- 
fuge to the oppressed. Burr showed fighting spirit and undoubted 
courage. 

It was from here that he continued to make his lover-like calls 
on Madame Provost, who afterwards became his wife. 

Burr was in command of Colonel Malcolm’s regiment at Suffern 
in September, 1777. His wedding occurred in Paramus Reformed 
Church on July 2, 1782. 

The Ramapos have figured largely in the American war for inde- 
pendence, though it has been mainly overlooked by national historians 
as not being the scene of important engagements. The mountains have 
served as a sort of background for the big events that were pivotal 
in our country’s struggle. It was a rendezvous for the bandit, the 
Tory; an ambush and a hide-out. From it forays were made on the 
surrounding country, to it the marauders scurried back ito hide when 
pursued. 

Through Ramapo Valley flowed the combatants, back and forth, 
but did not stop there in battle. 

Stirring times the Ramapo Pass has seen! 
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There is humor also connected with the tales that are told of 
these mountains. 

General Washington was a frequent visitor at Suffern and at Fort 
Sidman. There was a good reason for this. He would climb the High 
Torn and stand there for long periods at a time looking out over the 
surrounding country. Oftenest, though, his eyes were turned towards 
the south, looking down to New York City. There lay an important 
point. protected by Sir Henry Clinton and a large force of choice 


British regulars. If only New York could be captured! It is probable 
as we look back at some of the Commander’s later movements, that 
it was there, with the country spread out before him as a perfect and 
wonderful map. that he laid some of his most daring and important 
moves, and planned attacks or retreats. 

Watch Ticks On 

On one of these occasions, so ithe story goes, he was looking off 
in such a meditative way. From his pocket he took his large silver 
wattch and consulted the time. Still holding it in his hand he reached 
for the key. and adjusting it. thoughtfully proceeded to wind the 
watch. 

He raised his eyes again to lonk off into the distance and the watch 
slipped out of the General’s hand. Looking down he beheld the key in 
one hand. but the watch had dropped far down in a narrow crevicg 
in the rocks. It could not be reached and it was out of sight. How- 
ever, the fall did not seem to have injured the mechanism of the 
timepiece, for those who were with Washington could hear it ticking 
faithfully, and if anything, louder it seemed, than it had before. 

And now comes the strangest part of ‘the tale. To this day those 
who visit that part of High Torn claim that they can still hear 
Washingten’s watch ticking down in the crevice of the rocks! 

It it quite possible that the General did drop his waitch under those 
circumstances. He owned a large silver one on which he plac- 
ed much dependence; it was key winding. for stem winding watches 
had not then been invented. As for the rest of the story—if ithe 
ticking is still to be heard it is possible that a trickling stream of wa- 
ter far down among the rocks is neally the source of the “ticking” 
sound. 


-ORATAM, FRIEND OF THE WHITES ; 


ats is ererenii a deep seated conviction of the majority of peo- 
ple that all Indians are savages, not far removed from being: wild 
beasts, to be viewed with suspicion and treated with harshness, From 
this general impression probably comes the current expression that. 
“The only good Indians:are the dead Indians.” 


This attitude is largely the result of books of fiction, fostered sy ae 


lurid magazine stories and Western movie dramas. ~The acquaintance 
that the early settlers of this part of the country had with the-aborig- 
inees they found here would never have prompted the: feelings- that 
the succeeding generations held. The Red Man of Northern New 
Jersey did not evince the disagreeable traits that. have ‘been imputed 
to the race in the popular mind. 


The early Dutch settlers gave the Indians that they” ‘found ' here 
the name of “der Wilden,’ meaning “the wild ones,” or’ wild men. 
They looked on them as being inferior, dirty, lazy. shiftless, “yenorant, 
who were to be subjected, or better still. driven back ° or otherwise per- 
manently disposed of. ‘They did not consider that it was unfairness 
toward the Indian that had made him treacherous; that’ inhumanity 
was the cause for his being dangerous; that depriving him of his own 
Jand had made him revengeful; oppression turned him into a siothful, 
thieving beggar. 

A truthful description of the real Indians that the white settlers 
found in this vicinity when they tcok possession of the country here- 
abouts discloses an entirely different kind of people from those of a 
later day. Native Indians were Hagingashackies, a division of the 
Unami branch of the Lenni Lenape or Delawares, an influential mem- 
per of the Algonquins that occupied most of the territory as far west 
as the Mississippi River. They cultivated fields of maize (Indian:cor™) 
lived in fairly substantial, permanent dwellings, had their regular 
villages, with regularly chosen Sachems (presiding officers), and Chiefs 


(counselors). Their government was democratic, each settlement at- 
tending to its own internal affairs, but all leagued together for mu- 
tual defence 


The individual Indian was a well built creature strong oj limb, 
capable from his oittdoor mode of living of great physical strength 
and endurance. His shoulders were broad, while his hips wer? narrow. 
his waist small. His hair was jet black. naturally long, but 4e shaved 
off nost of it, leaving only a tuft on the top of his head that was 
kept short and stuck straight up as a defiance to his enemies This 
was his scalp lock, to be tak2n by those with whom he fought—if they 
were able to. 


The features were nut handsome, after European standards of 
beauty, but regular and indicative of strength. with high cheek bones 
and of a reddish brown colur. The tee+h were regular and gleamingly 
white. In stature the Indian was rather taller than the White Man, 
averaging about six feet. 

To keep his bare skin from blistering in the hot summel sun, 
to keep the mosquitoes frotn biting him at night. and to fill up the 
pores of his skin sc that the winter’s cold would not affec: him, the In- 
dian rubbed fish oil, eagle fat and raccoon grease on his face and 
hands. He also made ui paste from the juices of barks and berries, and 
from soft stones and shells that he powdered. This latter he rubbed 
on his kody; he did not paint himself to appear more ferocious to his 
enemies. This point is well to consider in comparison with what may 
be read about “painted savages.” 

The women used these pigments on their faces only, for the same 
purposes that the men put it on their entire bodies, They did not 
cut their hair. but braided it in two strands that hung down over their 
shoulders in front, or gathered it in a bag at the back of their heads 
They liked to adorn themselves as_ well as do the ladies of the present 
day. and for this they sewed beautiful designs of beadwork onto their 
clothing and moccasins. It was not uncommon to in this way display 
as much as one hundred dollars worth of beadwork on a single pet- 
ticoat- For their men they made wampuvm from shells, which he 
strung in his hair and fastened onto his clothing. Thus he adorned 
himself. also. By sewing is meant the fastening on with threaa made 
of the fine sinews of the deer. The garments were made of beautifully 
tanned skins of animals, hela together in the same manner. 

The Indians of this section did not adorn their heads with feathers 
nor did they make use of war bonnets. 


* FO * 


The Indian women taught the thrifty Dutch housewifes to make 
a mixture of ground corn and milk, which was called “suppaen.” and 
by combining sweet corn and lima beans to make ‘“succotash.’ 

Their amusements were the festival dances called ‘Kinte-Kaey,” 
which they traveled to Yantacaw, on Third River. to celebrate. There 
is no record of “war dances” or similar affairs. 

Women vere held in a reasonable respect. In some cases théy 
owned property in their own names, as appears from their signing the 


deeds to land transfers. A prominent squaw owned a large tract of 
land north cf the Fort Lee road, and wisely governed those who lived 
around her. Women had 4 voice in the selection of Sachems, which 
Were always taken from some other tribe than the one selecting it, and 
in several cases females were chosen as Sachems. 

But the cupidity of the white traders led them to introduc« strong 
liquor that the Indians called “fire water.” and led them to commit 
many of the misdemeanors and crimes for which he was afterwards se- 
verely punished, 


If the abdoriginee as * class degenerated, that is not true of all 
the individuals. There are several outstarding characters whose his- 
turies have been preserved, that will bear favorable comparison with 
many white .eaders of thei: aay. One of the best known of these w2s 
Oratam. 

Oratam’s Name appears with a variety of spellings. Sometimes it 
was Oratamy, at others Oratamin, Orotamy, Or.itan, Oroton Oratum, 
Oratany. It is probable that from this last spelling the name Oratani 
has been adopted. It it is true that Shakespeare’s name was spelled a 
half-dozen difierent ways, ard not always the same way by even the 
great Enylisk dramatist himself, is it to be wondered at if this Amer- 
ican Indian Chief appears under various aliases when wrtten about 
by ignorant Dutch and English scribes 

Oratam was the Chief o) the Hagingashackies ana lived princi- 
pally at Achkinheshacky (Hackensack), and at Tantaqua (a pcint on 
the present Overpeck Creek). He was probably born in 1577 and died 
about 1667, at the advanced age of ninety years. During that time 
he was a firm friend of the White Man, honest. upright and respected. 


He negotiated a treaty or. April 22, 1643, between the Dutch settlers 
and the Indians of the Lower Hudson. This was made “between Wil- 
liam Kieft, Director-Generai! and the Council or New Netherland, and 
Cratamin, Sachem of the savages living at Achkinkeshacky., commis- 
Sioned by the savages of Iappaen. Rechqawawane, Kichtawanc and 
Sintsinck.” So we see that he was an intermediary recognized by 
both the head of the government at New Amsterdam, and also by 
various tribes of Indians, both sides having confidence in his honesty. 
fairness and good sense. 


By the terms of this treaty all the old quarre’s ir which voth par- 
ties recognized that they had been at fault, were to be forgiven and 
forgotten; that they would not molest each other in future; and if 
the Indians learned that any other tribe had any evil intentions 
against the Christians that they were to forewarn them. and not to 
admit the intruders within their limits. It is not p.:esumptious to 
say that some white diplomats have failed to frame wiser treaties. 

But this treaty was not kept, so a new one was adopted on Au- 
gust 30, 1645. 

To show the esteem in which the Whites held Oratam it may be 
noted here that a gathering for a pow-wow (conference) was neld in 
1649. At its conclusion the records say that the Dutch gave a small 
present worth about twer.y guilders ($8.90) to the “common savages,” 


but to Oratamin they. gave tobacco and a gun. The tobacco cenoted 


a desire for peace, and the present of 4 gun manifested how much they — 


trusted him. 
- On June 3, 1660, “he Dutch records contain a report of which the 
following is a part: ‘Whereas the last war was caused by drunken 


people, no savage shall be allowed to drink brandy or strong liquor in 
or near the Dutch plantations, houses or settlements, but he must 50 . 


with it to his-land or to some distant place in the woods.” 


One can imagine the crafty Dutch burghers with their tongue 


in their cheek passing this law which permitted them to sell their ‘fire 
water” to the Indians, but was So worded that they felt sure’ that 
they themselve.. would not suffer any of the evil consequences of the 
transaction, 


Then there arose ernninints among the Indians themselves that ‘ 


the White Man peddled his poisonous liquors among them. This mat- 
ter was laid before the Dutch aut’ drities. and as they could not 
themselves control the trade they had created they turned to Oratam 
and commissioned him to do it for them. In doing this they made 
this Indian Chief the first prohibition enforcement agent. 

The warrant for this reads: “Oratam, Chief of Hackingeshaky, 


and other savages have complained several times that many selfish . 


people dare not only to sell brandy to the savagvs in this city, cut also 


to carry whole ankere (10 gallons was an anker), of it into their coun- . 


try and peddle it out there. from which. if it is not prevented ir time, 


man tioubles. will arise, therefore the Director-General and the 


Council of New Netherland, not knowing for the present a better . 


way to stop it. authorize the said Chief. togetler with the Sachem. 


Mattenonck, to seize the brandy brought into their country for sale. . . ; 


and those offering to sell it, and bring them here. that they may be. 
punished as an example to others. Done at Fort Amsterdam, March. - 


30, 1662.” 


** ° * 


Oratam frequently acted as on interpreter. being familiar with $c 


the various Indian tribe dialects, and also conversant with both Dutch 
and English languages. He had an autograph of his own, which he 
sometimes signed to his official acts and papers. The person who is 
inquisitive to see how an Indian wrote his name in his own language 
—if he could write—may draw a large figure 3, flatten the top and 
open: the bottom stroke; then turn the symbol upside down and it will 
give a very fair representation of how Oratam wrote his name. 

Besides the Mattenonck referred to as a co-worker with Oratam, 
who was a Sachem of his tribe, there is reference to Mattano, a Chief 
of the Njaclis, or SESes in 1660. Both of these men were highly re- 
spected, 
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EXPULSION OF THE TAPPAENS 


When white men first settled on Manhattan Island one of their 
principa’ troubles was with the Indians who lived there originally 
They came in to the tiny settlement to barter and they stayed tc steal. 
So, ‘o protect itself from these miscreants the town built a stockade 
acros; the island from one river to the other at what was _ believed 
would be the extreme northern edge of New Amsterdam. And thus 
Wall Street recei\ed its name. 

If this kept the Red Man from coming in by land it did not stop 
his entry by water. There are early pictures tliat show boats coming 
acress that part of Hudson’s River that New Yorkers of the present 
day call the North River. in which may be seen figures of war'ike abor- 
iginees, while the Dutch burghers on the Manhattan side appex bear- 
ing fat bell-muzzle j»lunderbuses, with which to ward off the intruders 


In the distance may be seen the further shore, from which the 
natives have come, and to which it is intended to drive them back 
wgain. On this shore grows a thick wood. That is New Jersey. Back 
of the rocky shore the woods continue and in it the Indians found 
safe lodgement. From it they continued to come on their forays 
against the white settlers. 

Finally, desperate measures had to be adopted. and this protecting 
woods was totally destroyed by order of the Dutch authoritis. so that 
the Indians could no longer lurk in the depths and sa''y out to 
frighten the residents of the little city of New Amsterdam, Thus, what 
had once been a primeval forest gave place to the Hackensack Mea~ 
dows of our day. 


* * * & 

Advan2ing civilization came up along the Hackensack River, and 
increasing farms pushed back the forest lines unt’! practically all that 
remained of it began at a point near Od Tappan. where the State 
Line between New Jerszy and New York crosses. This received the 


name of the Green Woods, and extended on both sides of the Haick- 
ensack River to its source in Rockland County. In some places it fell 
back to the river’s margin, in other places it was several miles in 
width, 

It was the home of the Tappaen Indians. These were a peaceful 
branch of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, as were their neigh- 
bors on the south, the Hagingashackies, and the Najac Tribe. on the 
north. The three tribes fished in the river and hunted and trapped 
in the woods. The Indians were decreasing in numbers, due to imi- 
tating to a certain extent the white man’s system of living, and to im- 
bibing the Fire Water that he sold to his Red brother. They traded 
together, the White Man receiving furs for which he exchanged some 
worthless gewgaws. There was little fear of any trouble arising, as the 
Indians were peacefully disposed, and the Dutch and English settlers 
constantly growing more in number, and acquiring undoubted strength. 

Thus things ran along until early in the eighteenth century a 
circumstance occurred that put matters in a new light. 

Relations between the Whites and the Indians was pursuing the 
even tenor of its way, the latter frequently coming to the homes of the 
farmer, usually to beg for something to eat, and the younger generation 
of both races mingling with comparative freedom. On a summer’s day 
a considerable gathering of young lads from the neighborhood was 
thus assembled at River Vale, The Indian boys had come up from the 
camp in the Green Woods to play with lads of the White settlers. 
There had been running races, shooting with bows and arrows. jump- 
ing and weight throwing contests. In practically all of these the Indi- 
ans had naturally shown more skill than had their competitors. 

The party moved from place to place as the opportunity for amuse- 
ment offered, and finally all had gathered at the big barn on the 
property of Frederick Hering, where they continued their gymnast.c 
exercises. 

The Hering farm was an extensive one on the east side of the pres- 
ent River Vale Road, extendins easterly to the Hackensack Rive1, 
embracing part of the Green Woods This had been the family home 
tor several generations, and the barn is said to have stood there for 
two hundred years. In recent times it passed into the ow=ership ol 
Shustin brothers, whose large hotel on the property burned to ithe 
ground on December 31, 1933. The floor of the building was of two- 
inch white oak plank, the roof was covered by a straw thatch. Big 
doors would admit of the entrance of fully loaded wagons bearing hay 


or straw, At the rear was a divided “Dutch” door. 
x * Kk *# 


Atter a while the fun began to languish and some new game or 
amusement was sought. Several of the older boys held a private con- 
ference and then announced their decision. Its wanton depravity and 
eruelty shocked the other members of the party, but the Indian lads 
who were to be the victims, rose as one man to resist the indignity. 

The leader among the Whites, a big burly lad. made a dash for the 
nearest Indian boy, and a free-for-all fight between the two races was 
imminent. 


The little fellow managed to squirm out of the clutches of his 
tormentor, and the Indians seeing themselves largely outnumbered, re- 
alizing what the outcome of resistance would be, hastily ran to the 
ear of the barn and nimb’y leaped over the lower “half-door,”’ ran 
swiftly across the adjoining fields. flinging back defiant threats. Nor 
did any of them stop until they had reached their homes in the Green 
Woods. 

But this did not end the matter, In fact, it was merely the begin- 
ning. The Indian boys told in camp their afternoon’s experience. The 
word spread like wild-fire, until all the Tappaens were in a frenzy. It 
only needed the addition of a few drinks of the White Man’s Fre Wa-. 
ter to complete the picture, and the Indians were ready to sally forth 
and reek vengeance on all the white settlers. Thus the Indian camp 
seethed all that night, harangues were made, threats and boasts were 
uttered that boded ill for every white person that could be reached. 

In the meantime the sounds of the pow-wow and the war dance 
had atiracted attention of those living nearest to the Green Woods. 
Word passed around that something was wrong and the Tappaens were 
going on the war path. Now thoroughly frightened at the result of 
their afternoon’s folly, some of the boys told what had occurred at the 
Hering barn. Tradition does not say what the infuriated parents did 
—perhaps it is more merciful to draw a veil over the occurrences in 
some of the households of the neighborhcod during that dreadful night. 

However, there seemed only one public action that was open— 
steps must be taken to protect the settlement, and at once, There was 
a hurried gathering of the men of th> neighborhood and arrange- 
ments discussed to take action. Me2ntime, the women of the house- 
holds spent a sleepless night, fear‘ng that at any moment they might 
hear the blood curdling war cry. 

The situation had shown that no matter how peaccabie things 
might appear on the surface, there could never be any real security 
while the two races lived side by side. At any moment a spark might 
kindle a dangerous flame. The decision was that the Indians must 
leave the country entirely. 

Morning came, and the entire body of White Men of the neigh- 
borhcod marched at dawn and surrounded the Green Woods. Then a 
parley followed—we are not told how this was brought avout, or if 
anyone had the temerity to go in to the camp. There was 110 time 
lost in argument; the Whites expressed their ultimatum: The Tap- 
paens must leave not only the Green Woods, but the country. 

There were protests by the Red Men, threats; all met by stern re- 
fusal to deviate from the course dictatec by the settlers. Cold de- 

ermined looks, and significant tapping on the muzzles of guns held 
read, for immediate action, finally dccided the day. The departure 
must be complete and immediate. 

Sulkily the Indians went back to their huts and preparations hbe- 
gan for removal. 

The settlers had not dictated where the Tappaens should go; 
they must leave this vicinity. To go to the south would bring them 
in conflict with the ever increasing number of Whites near Manhat- 


tan. The only feasible course seemed to be to go to the north. Mean- 
while a posse of delegated farmers stood guard to see that the order 
to migrate was being carried out. 

x * *k * 

Finally all the belongings of the Indians had been gathered to- 
gether; they were ready for the long trek. The squaws had their pa- 
pooses tied on their backs, the few household articles that weve to be 
taken were fastened together. and added to the burden that the wo- 
men were to carry. The men stcod around silently watching the pre- 
parations for breaking up the home of their people. When all was 
ready the warriors with one accord threw their tomahawks into the 
air, high in the trunks of tLe big trees.) where they stuck, quivering 
with the force that propelled them, as though they were imitating the 
anger of the men below who had hurled them. 

Then the long weary march was Legun. They moved toward th? 
north. out of sight of the farmers. The Tappaens of the Green Woo”s 
were on their way, and eventually the majority of the tribe is said to 
have reached Canada, where it became assimilated by the native In- 
dians there. 

As soon as the Indians were well on their way the farmers en- 
tered the Woods and set fire to all the huts and belongings that they 
had left. This cleared from this immediate vicinity the last organ- 
ized group of Red Men, 

However, we may regard the manner in which the task was ac- 
complish*d, it was probably the best ending for Indian occupancy and 
White Men’s supremacy. It was also the only means by which a 
threatened uprising and bloody massacre could have been avoided. 

*x**x* k * 

Years have passed and the Green Woods has grown smaller as 
the needs of a growing population has demanded more and more land- 
Only a narrow fringe of forest remains along the margin of the 
Hack ansack River. It is: still the rendezvous of hunters from the sur- 
round..g country, and the fisherman finds plenty of good sport in 
following the windings of the stream. There is nothing left to indi- 
cate the home of the Tappaens, except here and there a mound of 
earth—two hundred years of wind and weather have obliterated all 
that the farmers did not destroy when they had expelled the Indians 
from their native home. 

About a half century ago sOme wandering mongrel dogs took up 
their abode in the recesses of the Green Woods. There was plenty of 
game for them and they thrived. As time went on their number in- 
creased rapidly and they had reverted to almost their original status 
of wild beasts. 

When a yearning for a varied menu took possession of these ani- 
mals they frequently sallied out in packs, and hunted much like their 
forebears, the wolves had done. Young cattle in the fields were chas- 
ed, sometimes caught and mutilated, the taste of blood making the 
wild dogs bolder and fiercer. They grew so destructive that farmers 


in the vicinity formed bands and hunted them down, until finally they 
have apparently disappeared from the section entirely. 

Tradition tells us that at one time bad men sought refuge in 
these Woods. They had fled from the scenes of their crimes, and lived 
for a time in comparative safety in the Green Woods. But the authori- 
ties of New Jersey and of New York closed in on them, capturing 
some, while others fled. Today the acres of woodland present a peace- 
ful aspect ,and picnicing parties find very little to remind them of the 
stirring events that took place there in the past, 
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INDIAN NAMES FOR NEARBY LOCALITIES 


The Indian gave names to places and people according to some 
special event, object or natural phenomena. The language grouped to- 
gether a series of syllables telling something like a story or descrip- 
tion of what was desired to be expressed. We see this in a number 
of names that they gave to local sections. In many instances towns 
have grown up where the Indians named general localities, usually 
simplifying the spelling and pronunciation—an excellent thing for 
those of the later generation who make use of them. 

Here are a few well known localities as spelled in the old records. 
taken from the pronunciation of them by the Red Man, who did not 
use a written language to express them, ¢ 

Assenmaykapuck was “the land near the big rock.” Later it was 
called Small Lots by the English. but has since been named Glen 
Rock, with reference to the immense boulder that was brought down 
from the North by the Ice Flow centuries ago and deposited where 
it now rests. The Indian knew nothing of the Glacial Period. but 
he recognized this as a remarkable natural object, and referred to it 
in designating the locality. 

AssenmaykKapulig has a little variation in its pronunciation and 
means “pure big rock spring.” It was the name given to the Saddle 
River. 

Aschkinckeshacky means “hook-shaped mouth.” and was applied 
first to the Hackensack River. It refers to the course the stream 
takes in winding about as it flows from Bergen Point by the Kill von 
Kull to New York Bay. Later the name was given to the town on its 
banks and the meadows nearby. 

Kindercamack, Kinneckmack, later spelled Kinderkamack. is the 
present location of Emerson. It is rendered “place where the cock 
crowed.” With it goes the story that the local Indians, encamped in 
that vicinity were warned of the approach of another small band of 


Red Men by the crowing of a rooster that had been awakened before 
dawn by the intruders. Thus the local band was able to defend itself 
successfully. 

Komkow was the name of a prominent Indian living in the vicinity. 
which gave the name of the present Campgaw. 

Manna-hatan is the word from which Manhattan is derived. It 
appears for the first time in the log book of the Half Moon, the ves- 
sel in which Hendrik Hudson sailed into the present New York Bay. 
He found there the island on which New York City now stands, and 
entered the name in his account of his voyage, It was the name that 
the Indians gave to the island, but its real meaning has never been 
definitely settled. One explanation that has been advanced is that the 
Red Men in drawing pictures to designate what they intended to 
write, made a rough outline of a person to designate a man, and 
when. they intended it to represent a White Man they added a hat on 
his head. From this grew the saying that the newcomers were a “man 
with a hat on.” later contracted to Manna-hatin to designate the 
White Man on Manhattan Island. This explanation seems very vision- 
ary, but is given here for what it may be worth. 

Maaeway was the designation for “a field.” and has been modern- 
ised into Mahwah. 

Mehokhokus means “red cedar,” a place where trees of this variety 
grew in abundance, Now it has been shortened to Hohokus for both 
the town and the brook. 

Moonachie has kept its original form. It is the Indian word for a 
“sroundhog.” 

Musquapsink, the stream flowing near Westwood, is the Indian 
word for “muskrat.” its waters formerly abounding in these animals. 

Njacs or Najacs was the small tribe of Indians occupying the east- 
ern end of the Ramapo Mountains. Eventually they gave their name to 
the present village of Nyack. These Indians were of the same general 
family as the others in this locality. 

Ompsk was the name applied to the Palisades of the Hudson, It 
means “standing upright rocks.” It was a natural phenomena which 
the Indian recognized. though he was not interested in the geological 
formation that had been caused by a natural upheaval long ago. 

Parampsepus, when reduced to modern form became Paramus. It 
signifies “place where the wild turkeys are found.” 

Pascack was early spelled Pachgeechen. and has been rendered in 
two distinct ways. One of these is that it means “place where the 
road forks” or divides. This is not plain. unless it .efers to some In- 
dian path that may have separated at this point. The other definition 
is that it refers to the stream of water and means “sparkling water” 
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Ramopick, Romipock, Remopuck and Ramapaugh have been mod- 
ernized into Ramapo, as applied to the town, the river and the moun- 
tains. 

Rewechknongh was the name given to the Indian tribe living in 
the vicinity of the presert village of Haverstraw, and which by a great 
deal of twisting finally took the present name for the town and the bay. 
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POSTMASTERS AND POSTOFFICES _ 
| OF PARK RIDGE 





From Its Establishment at’ Park Ridge to the Present Time 


In another article it is proposed to deal at greater iength with early 
mail facilities in the Pascack Valley, while here is given a description of 
only Park Ridge postmasters and postoffices. Still, in order to fully un- 
derstand conditions of the time being written about the following brief 
summary should be given. 

Following the years of the Civil War mail came to this section once a. 
week by a carrier who came from Hackensack with a single bag of letters 
tied beneath the seat of his two-wheel “sulky.” The letters for the en- 
tire community were addressed “Pascack,” tied together and left at the 
saloon on Pascack Road overated by Peter Jersey.” This was located 
where Arthur Karsch lives now. ‘The mail was handled directly at the. 
bar. Afterwards the postoffice was located at the general store of Fred- 
erick F. Wortendyke, located on the north-west corner of what is now 
Pascack Road and Woodcliff Avenue, Woodcliff Lake. There they were 
delivered to the parties addressed if that party chanced to call at the 
store. The carrier drove on to Hempstead, north of Spring Valley, re- 
mained there until the next day. resting his horse after its drive of twen- 
ty-five miles over rough roads, often nearly hub-deep in mud. On the 
return trip the little packet of letters that had accumulated at Pascack 
postoffice for the outside world was deposited in the mailbag, taken to 
Hackensack, thence to New York, where they were despatched to their 
various destinations. 
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The first postoffice for Park Ridge was established at practically the 
time that the town came into existence, when a railroad station was 
erected here, in 1870. The first location of the office was in a room in the 
south-east corner of the home of John A. Blauvelt, at the north-west 
corner of Park and Maple Avenues. The house is now occupied by B, 
Stein. Mr. Blauvelt was the postmaster. He was also the agent for 


the new railroad station, sold tickets and looked after baggage, express. 
freight and passengers. 

The Blauvelt family had previously lived at River Vale, where it con- 
ducted a grocery store where John H. Lachmund now operates a store 
and public hall. Moving to Park Ridge later, Mr. Blauvelt acquired an 
interest in a number of acres of land in the vicinity of the present rail- 
road station, making the purchase from Peter J. Haring, and seeing the 
advantages of a railroad here, offered the newly organized N. J. & N. Y. 
Railroad free land for a right of way through his property. He was in- 
strumental in erecting one of the first buildings in town, the one now oc- 
cupied by Gottlieb’s Department Store, at Park and Hawthorne Avenues. 
and in it Mr. Blauvelt conducted a grocery and general store. 

Mr. Blauvelt held the position of postmaster until his death, which 
occurred very unexpectedly. His daughter is Mrs. Hannah Campbell, still 


living on Park Avenue. 
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Pay $4 Rent 

The vacancy created by the death of Mr. Blauvelt was at once filled 
by the appointment of Lionel M. Warner, who was postmaster until the 
time of his death. He, too, had the position of station agent, but at first 
maintained the postoffice in a corner of the main room of the present 
Gottlieb store, which at that time had passed into the possession of the 
late William English, of Woodcliff Lake, and for which the postoffice rent 
was $4 per month. The remainder of the building’ was unoccupied, and 
the entire place was later sold for $1700, at that time considered to be a 
very good price for it. 

If the rent was small, so too were the quarters that the postoffice oc- 
cupied, as it consisted of about ten feet square in the north-east corner 
of the main store room. It was equipped with a set of wooden mail 
boxes presenting a glass front to the patrons. Miss Etta Warner. daugh- 
ter of the postmaster, was the nominal assistant. Afterwards Mr. War- 
ner operated the postoffice in the ticket office of the railroad station, for 
greater convenience. Thus mail was available only at the time that the 
few passenger trains made it necessary for Mr, Warrer as agent to be at 
the depot. Later the location was again moved, this time to the front 
of the room now occupied by Weiner’s grocery and fruit store. The rear 
of the room became the location for a plumbing shop. where Mayor-elect 
Henry L. Storms originally began in business. 

The Warner family had moved to Park Ridge from Franklin Park. 
Middlesex County, several years previously, where Mr. Warner taught 
school. On coming here he tcok charge of the Park Ridge Academy, a 
private school located near the present Siegel building, on Madison Strec: 
This never proved a financial success, and Mr, Warner afterwards applied 
for and secured the appointment as postmaster. He lived in the house 
now occupied by Jacob B. Cooper, at Magnolia Avenue and Madiscn 
Street, and later moved his family to the house on Park Avenue where 
Norman Stalter’s family lives now. 

Volger Next Postmaster 

Then came the administration of Theodore G. Volger, junior member 

of the firm of Mittag & Volger. On coming herz from Charleston, S. 


C., Mr. Volger at once took charge of the selling end of the firm’s buci- 
ness, and a two-room office was built on the company’s preseni office 
building site. From here he directed the business of the concern by 
means of a private telephone line to the factory which at that time was 
located on Lawn Street. From here, too, he directed the postoffice af- 
fairs, the actual care of it remaining in charge of Miss Warner. 


REBT es 


The next postmaster was James H, Weild, who later became Park 
Ridge’s first Mayor after it was incorporated as a Borough in 1894. He 
took charge of the postoffice about 1890. It was during his incumbency 
that the office was advanced from a fourth class to a third class rating. 
He moved the office to the north side of the present Pizzara Italian gro- 
cery building, at Hawthorne Avenue and Market Street. During this 
time Miss Emma Woodley served as an assistant. . 

Mr. Weild hought the silk bobbin factory of the late Albert Worten- 
dyke. operating it by water-power from the pond on the premises now 
owned by William Gottlieb, on Main Street. Mr. and Mrs. Weild lived 
in the small cottage still standing on the rear of the property, but later 
built and occupied the house that became the nucleus of the present Mey- 
er sanitarium, on Ridge Avenue, | 

It was while he held the office of postmaster that Mr. Weild was 
killed by a railroad train while driving across the tracks of the Bergen 
County Short Cut Railroad, at Glen Rock. His widow, Mrs. Mary E. 
Weild. who had been his assistant, was:at once appointed postmistress, 
with Miss Warner continuing as assistant. 


* Fe OR K 


Rob Safe 

Following this came George C, Reed as postmaster, his assistant being 
his sister. Miss Ruth Reed. During his incumbency a serious attempt 
was made to burglarize the office, the front door being forced open and 
the glass in the letter boxes broken. The object of the burglary was the 
contents of the safe, which stood in the north-west corner of the room. 
This was blown open, and the thieves secured a considerable quantity of 
postage stamps and some money. The theft took place some time be- 
tween Saturday night and Monday morning. The burglars were not 
caught, 

The miscreants went earlier to the blacksmith shop of the late Al- 
fred E. Bush, 9n South Magnolia Avenue, ‘and secured a crowbar, cold 
chisel and hammer with which to work.. They then tried to open the 
safe in the office of R. A. Sibbald, next door, and succeeded in doing con- 
siderable damage to the safe and securing nothing, The railroad station 
was also entered, but this too was fruitless. 

Park Ridge postoffice had another lot of unwelcome visitors while the 
office was located in this building. Shortly after midnight on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, November 4, 1904, three men made a second attempt to 
burglarize the office. One man entered the room and for about ten min- 
utes occupied himself in drilling a hole in the safe, which stood in the 
identical spot where its predecessor had been. Another man acted as 
“lookout” from the rear of the building. 


Threatens To Shoot 

The third man put two screweyes into the jamb of the outer door arid 
passed a stout wire through them and the handle of the door that led 
from the street into the adjoining store, used by Peter Tarauletti as a 
cobbler’s shop, Mr. Tarauletti was still in the place, having laid down 
to rest for a few minutes before starting for home. Hearing a slight 
noise and supposing it was some belated visitor he tried to open the door 
when the man outside told him sharply to “go away from the door or he 
would shoot his head off.’ 

Although Mr. Tarauletti left the vicinity of the door in a hurry he 
decided to make an investigation. Climbing quietly on a chair to where 
he knew that wallpaper covered a stove pipe opening, he punched a 
pinhole in it and watched the man at the safe. He stayed there until 
the man outside asked how long before the charge was ready, and when 
the man at the safe replied that he was almost ready. Mr, Tarauletti 
concluded that it was time to leave his point of observation. 

The heavy charge of nitroglycerine shook the entire place and 
drove the heavy safe against the wall so hard that the corner of the 
duilding was pushed off its foundation. The wrecked safe yielded eighty 
cents booty; the former experience had taught Postmaster Reed a salu- 
tary lesson, and nothing of value to burglars was kept in the safe. 

When he heard the men leave, Mr. Tarauletti crawled out of a win- 
‘ow, for his captors had not taken the trouble to remove the fastening 
from his door, and notified Justice of the Peace William B. Smith in his 
office across Market Street. Then he informed Mr. Reed at his home 
on the East Side as to the cccurrences. The burglars were never ap- 
prehended. 

Repairs were made to the building, and the glass front of the letter 
boxes was replaced with galvanized wire netting. 

Erving Van Houten 

Erving VanHouten was the next postmaster. His home was on Ridge 
Avenue. The present postoffice building on Park Avenue was in course 
of construction at this time, and as soon as it was completed the offic? 
was moved to it, Miss Edith Storms acted as his assistant; also, Miss 
Augusta C. Park, followed by Miss Edna Cole. 

Change of national politics then placed Alex. H. Sibbald in the office. 
His Assistant was Miss Eleanor Gilhooley, followed by Miss Ruih Wood - 
ley. During Mr. Sibbald’s term the office was advanced to second class. 
having passed the required mark by $5, fell back to third class because 
of lack of patronage, its business being $30 below the minimum, and then 
again came back to the second class. 

* Ke K * 

Following this, Mr. Reed was again appointed to the office. In hic 
first incumbency he served nine years and in his second term ten years, 
Miss Barbara Williams was his assistant. 

Mr, Reed was finally succeeded by Arthur H. Gilbert, of Spring Val- 
ley Road, who retained it for two years and nine months. By this time 
the business of the office required the assistance of three regular clerks. 

Following Mr. Gilbert came Joseph McNally as postmaster, who took 
charge of the office on December 15, 
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